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The House Appropriations Commit- 
, in preparing it, issued instructions 
ove: mment agencies that the new 
icy requires that expenses be kept 
lin the limits of appropriations. It 
s O sard for any bureau or depart- 
i at exceeds its appropriations 


t 


ure. 
As a result of this policy there is 
onsternation in most of the depart- 
mts, as bureau chiefs have been 
ustomed to spend over and above 
_ amount of their appropriations, 
» the understanding that deficits 
uld be met through deficiency ap- 
opriations. Now they will be forced 
toe the mark. More than that, the 
oney must be spent for the purpose 
ch C specifically directs. 
. Madden declares there must be no 
a euance of this policy the 
wy Department, during, the hear- 
on the deficiency bill, was forced 
withdraw estimates for $27,000,000 
ch could not be justified to the 
sfaction of the committee. Mr. 
den says that other departments 
be treated in similar fashion if 
hh Sey is 
‘Admiral Robert E. Coontz, chief of 
‘al operations, was severely criti- 
Commit- 


Council of Albano-Jugo-Slav 
Dispute, Discussions Being 
Held Entirely in Public | 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 

_ PARIS, France (Sunday)—A settle- 
ment has been reached by the Council 
of the League of Nations inthe Albano- 
Jugo-Slavian conflict. Léon Bourgeois, 
pleading for conciliation, asked the 
representatives of the two countries to 
forget the past. What was important 
was the future, and in spite of mutual 
recriminations, formal assurances of 
respect for the frontiers laid down 


and expressions of some good will 


were forthcoming. 

The result may be taken as a re- 
markable triumph of the method of 
open diplomacy, for at ‘the beginning 
of the conference, which has been 
held entirely in the view of the public, 
without negotiations or discussions in 
committee, feeling ran high, and both 
sides made accusations. 

They still formulate certain reserves 
and even after the judgment was read 
there was an unpleasant dispute, but 
it is agreed that the boundaries, as 
established in 1913 with the modifica- 
tions already signaled, are now con- 
firmed and must not be violated. 

Definite promises of complete evac- 
uation of Albanian territories have 
been given by Belgrade, and pledges 
have been exchanged not to provoke 
any movement to trouble peace. 

The commission of inquiry sent to 
Albania will receive instructions to 
report on the withdrawal of the Jugo- 
Slav and Albanian troops from each 
other’s territories. It would appear 
that the vexed question is at last 
really solved, thanks to public de- 
bates and of open diplomacy. 


DEGREES CONFERRED 
ON MARSHAL FOCH 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—Ferdinand 


busy from Friday to yesterday receiv- 
‘ing many honors here. He received 
degrees from New York, Columbia and 
Fordham Universities. 
Columbia degree, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president,” said that the su- 
preme lesson of the great war was 
that, if civilization was to endure, no 
like conflict should be permitted to 
occur again. The Washington Con- 
‘ference was lifting the burden of arma- 
ment so that the rule of law might 
be more widely and surely extended. 

At one ceremony Marshal Foch said: 

“It is only a question of the nations 
of the world working together to main- 
tain peace and warfare will become 
impossible.” 


Comer Stone Laid 


NEW YORK, New York — At the 
laying of the corner stone of the 
American Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters’ permanent home here on Sat- 
urday, William Milligan Sloane, presi- 
dent said: 

“The academic spirit is free and 
imposes no bounds on the liberty of 
the spirit which moves alike on the 
surface and in the depths of the or- 
dered sphere of literature and the 
fine arts.” 

Marshal Foch, in order to lay the 
corner stone, had to become an hon- 
orary joruneyman stonecutter, with the 
union card of Bricklayers, Masons 
and Plasterers International Union. He 
also laid the stone as a member of 
the French Academy. 
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[ENFORCEMENT ON 


MICHIGAN BORDER 
Officials Shiclese Liquor Smug- 
gling Decreased 90 Per Cent 
—Business Men Start Effort 


for National Vigilance Body 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
~~-Until President Harding’s signature 
actually makes the Willis-Campbell 
anti-beer bill a law, Roy A. Haynes, 
prohfbition commissioner, will make no 


move to stay the regulations author- 
izing brewers to manufacture and 
druggists to sell medicinal beer. 

The anti-beer bill, it is understood, 
wijl be referred first to the Attorney- 
General for opinion, since its consti- 
tutionality was made an issue in Con- 
gress. Harry M. Daugherty, the 
Attorney-General, is said to be ready 
to go into its merits Whenever asked 
to do so by the President. 

In the meantime prominent repre- 
sentatives of the brewing interests will 
make their plans to carry their fight 
to the United States Supreme Court 
if President Harding signs the bill. 
It is regarded as certain that Mr. 
Harding will permit the legislation 
to become law. Even if he vetoes it, 
prohibition leaders are confident of 
mustering a two-thirds vote in each 
house to pass it over the Presidential 
vetu. There may be a hard tussle in 
the Senate should this course become 
necessary, but Thomas Sterling (R.), 
senator from South Dakota, in charge 
of the measure, believes it could be 
done eventually. 

There would be a new lineup in 
the Senate vote, however, if the veto 
question is made an issue. While 
only 22 Senators opposed the anti- 
beer bill on Friday, more than this 
number could be counted upon to vote 
against the bill if President Harding 
disapproves of it. At any rate, the 
group of “irreconcilable” opponents 
would be in a better position than ever 
before to conduct a filibuster. 


Liquor Smuggling to Cease 
Commissioner Haynes has returned 

to Washington from a personel survey 

of conditions in Michigan and has 


given out a statement to the effect 
that very soon the smuggling of 
liquor across the border from Canada 
will no longer be a serious problem. 
He is more optimistic about law en- 
forcement, he reported, than at any 
time since assuming office. 

In Michigan he found the coopera- 
tion between state and municipal of- 
ficers “equal to that of any other 
state, if not superior.” 

“They reported to me that river 
smuggling has been reduced 90 per 
cent,” said Mr. Haynes. Any county 
prosecutor or sheriff who is derelict 
in his duty with regard to law en- 
forcement, the Attorney-General of 
Michigan has declared, will be cited 
for removal. 

“With unequivocal cooperation be- 
tween Canadian and United States 
officials to suppress smuggling, iron- 
clad ban on importations in the east 
and sweeping check on questionable 
distillery withdrawals, the triangle is 
complete,” said Mr. Haynes. “These 
sources of supply cut off, bootleggers 
will more than ever resort to the use 
of wood alcohol, which, on the un- 
questioned authority of a great whole- 
sale drug institution at Detroit, is 
freely used in bootleg liquor.” . 


Methodists Indorse Policy 

Mr. Haynes said that in Detroit the 
national conference of the Methodist 
Church, representing 4.000,000 voters, 


unanimously indorsed the Administra- 
tion’s enforcement policy as follows: 

“Resolved, First, that we, the 1200 
members of this national conference; 
representing 4,000,000 visiting citizens, 
hereby express our confidence in the 
determination of President Harding to 
secure obedience of the law which has 


been intrusted to him to enforce. Sec- 
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ond, that we summon all our ministers 
and members throughout the territory 
of the United States to contribite 
their utmost by word-and deed to make 
this purpose of the President effective, 
to the end that the majesty of the law 
may be vindicated and that the duly 
registered will of the sovereign people 
of this nation may~be fulfilled in the 
utter annihilation of the liquor traffic.” 

Business men of Detroit organized 
a movement to-have S. S. Kresge, 
well-known merchant, to head a nation- 
wide yigilance organization to aid in 
enforcing prohibition. This move- 
ment will be brought to fruition on 
December 6, 7 and 8, when a national 
convention will be held in Washington 
in the interest of law enforcement. 
Mr. Kresge has agreed to head the 
organization. 


EGYPTIAN PREMIER 
RETURNS TO CAIRO 


Chief Point Causing Suspension 
of Negotiations Was British 
Demands for Safeguarding 
Foreign Residents in Egypt 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Sunday) — Sir 
Adly Yeghen Pasha and members of 
the Egyptian delegation are on their 
way to Egypt, having left London this 
morning. Egyptian Nationalists here 
state that there is wide divergency of 
opinion between the Egyptian and 
British points of view. As already 
stated in The Christian Science Moni- 
tor, the chief point of difference is 
the question of disposition of the 
British troops in Egypt for the pro- 
tection of the Suez Canal and foreign 
resicents. 

The Egyptians contend that these 
troops shall be confined to the canal 
zone for the exclusive purpose of pro- 
tecting British imperial communica- 
tions. They alsostate that their presence 
shall be in the capacity of troops of 
an allied power. On the other hand 
the British Government consider it 
still necessary to maintain garrisons 
in Cairo and Alexandria, and possibly 
in other parts of Egypt. 

As Sir Adly was formally committed 
in his mandate from the people to 
stand for’Egyptian sovereignty of the 
Egyptian people over the whole Nile 
Valley, it is considered that he could 
not accept any compromise. The Na- 
tionalists consider that news of the 
breakdown of the negotiations will not 
come as a surprise in Egypt, but will 
cause great disappointment, as _ the 
Egyptians are desirous of a friendly 
settlement with the English, whom 
they regard as their best friends. 

The following official statement was 
issued from the Foreign Office on 
Saturday: 

“Lord Curzon had a final interview 
with His Excellency Sir Adly Pasha, 
this morning. He and his colleagues 
on the Egyptian delegation are return- 
ing to Cairo to make their report to 
the Sultan. 

“The proposed agreement, drawn up 
by his government, together with the 
reply of the delegation thereto, have 
been despatched by post to Egypt and 
will be handed with an explanatory 
note by Lord Allenby to the Sultan. 
As soon as that has been done, the 
three documents will be published 
simultaneously in both countries. In 
the meantime any premature or piece- 
meal disclosure of their contents 
should be discredited.”’ 


WORKERS WARNED 
AGAINST COMMUNISM 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its correspondent in Berlin by wireless 


BERLIN, Germany (Sunday)—An- 
other etriking example of discipline 
and desire for order on the part of the 
vast mass of the German workers was 
provided today by a proclamation 
issued by the executive committee of 
the Berlin Trade Unions, protesting 
against raids on food shops by-the 
unemployed and underpaid workers 
and their wives yesterday in various 
quarters of Berlin. 

The proclamation denounces the 
extremists, who seek to exploit the 
present economic crisis in which high 
prices make conditions almost in- 
tolerable for the poorer class of Ger- 
man workers by organizing’ the 
plundering of food shops. The Trade 
Union executive sharply: blames the 
Communist Party for the circum- 
stances mentioned and warns the 
workers against following its advice 
in future) 


STATUS OF INDIANS 
IN KENYA COLONY; 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


NAIROBI, Kenya Colony (Sunday) 
The British Government has insisted 
upon a definite reply to Winston 


3 Churchill’s proposals for a settlement 


of the Indian status question in Kenya 
Colony. Both sides complied on 
Thursday by rejecting them. The In- 
dians submit a counter-proposal of a 
franchise with a common register on 
the basis of small property and edu- 
cational qualifications. They propose 
no alteration in the immigration laws. 
The Europeans practically adhere to 
the Milner ‘policy and are sending a 
deputation of two to London, 


EXPRESSIONS OF GOOD WILL 
TOO GENERAL TO SUIT CHINESE 


So hadige of Japan and Six Other Powers Make Statements of Sympathy 
So Vague In Detail As Not to Carry Conviction to Delegates From 
China Who Hope to Force Examination of 10 Demands— Admiral 


Kato Says He Would Regret Undue Discussions of Minor Matters 
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Aristide Briand 


SAYINGS OF THE CONFERENCE 


“If other nations would consent to 
abandon the use of the submarine, as 
Great Britain has indicated that she 
would be glad to do, the United States 
could well afford to enter into such 
an agreement.”’—Rear Admiral Brad- 
ley A. Fiske, U. S. N., retired. 

“Its elimination altogether, or at 
least its us» for purely defensive pur- 
poses is ‘a consummation devoutly to 
be wished.’ ’’—Sir Robert Borden. 

“Upon the answer which comes out 
of the Conference depends the future 
of the world.”—William E. Borah, 
Senator from Idaho. 

“Nothing would contribute more to 
the ultimate and permanent prosperity 
and happiness of the world than the 
coreclusion of agreements between the 
great nations of the world which 
would eliminate war and the cause of 
war.’’—Charles M. Schwab. 


LE GRAND ‘SAUVAGE? 


Aristide Briand, the Prime Minister 
of France, is certainly one of the most 
remarkable statesmen who have come 
to power in the Third Republic. He 
is remarkable because he recurs again 


and again in the history of the past 
two decades and after each period of 
obscurity he returns to the highest 
political posts with his reputation un- 
impaired. That a man should shine 
out once or twice or even thrice is not 
perhaps too rare. But that.a man 
should on one occasion after another 
forge to the front denotes that he has 
real ability of some kind. The pres- 
tige of politicians is often—in France 
at any rate—the result of accident. 
Circumstances are at a given moment 
favorable. It would be possible to 
name at least half a dozen men who 
even during the past few years have 
loomed large in the public eye but 
who will never loom large again. They 
have had their day and ceased to be. 
Everybody who comes into contact 
with them knows that they are with- 
out especial value. The French politi- 
cal system, it may be said truly, 
encourages mediocrity. In the atmos- 
phere of intrigue it is often the stupid 
man who comes out On top. Did not 
Mr. Clemenceau, when asked for whom 
he would vote at a presidential elec- 
tion, reply: “Je vote pour le plus 
béte.” And’ it is often le plus béte, 
the most stupid, who obtains the prize 
in this conflict of rivalries, of jeal- 
ousies, and of suspicions, 

The French Premier does not, as a 
rule, hold his post long. There is a 
constant succession of office-holders. 
There is a constant desire for change. 
Now, not only has Mr. Briand been 
made the chief Minister seven times, 
but he has held his job for a surpris- 
ingly long time after each nomination. 
The stupid man gets one chance. He 
does not get seven. This fact alone 


furnishes a prima facie case for the 
intelligence, the exceptional intelli- 
gence, of Mr. Briand. 

But what is still more important to 
note is the curious circumstance that 


never—the writer believes—has Mr. 
Briand been actually upset by an ad- 
verse vote. He has had the good sense 
to realize that he has nearly outstayed 
his welcome and he has gracefully re- 
tired. His boats are not burned. He 
has not been condemned. He is ready 
to come back when the tide turns 


again in his favor. 


It will turn. He 
cessors making a mess of things. 
‘knows that they cannot last long. He 
does nothing. He remains in the 
background. Hardly ever when he is 
out of office does he make a speech 


watches his suc- 
He 


which would commit him. Prime 
ministers are soon “used” in the 
French Parliamentary system. Most 
of them go out discredited and can 
only make a reentry in some humbler 
capacity. When the list is exhausted 
and deputies are asking who can save 
the situation, the name of Briand 
springs to their minds. Once more 
Briand is back in power. How does 
he do this? Is he merely a dexterous 
politician, a wily schemer, an expert 
parliamentarian? Or has he solid 
qualities? These are obvious ques- 
tions. .It may be said that Mr. Briand 
is at once a clever wirepuller, a cun- 
ning intriguer, and a sound and 
shrewd statesman who really does 
carry France along the right road 
when.he has the opportunity of doing 
so. ‘ 


He could not be so successful in 
this game—for it is a game—unless he 
knew all the tricks of the trade, unless 
he knew how to avail himself of open- 
ings left by the weakness, the incom- 
petence, of others. But when one con- 
siders the use he makes of his open- 
ings, one is bound to admiit that there 
is a great deal more than superficial 
smartness in this man. He may trim 
his sails, he may be an opportunist, 
he may take advantage of winds and 
tides, but at least he is keeping on a 
course that he has reason to believe 
is the right cqurse. 

It is necessary to defend him, then, 
from his own reputation. When once 
a man acquires the label of opportun- 
ist, it is difficult to approach him with- 
out some distrust. One looks for some 
shiftiness, some combinazione, which 
is not clear. It is, indeed, curious that 
although Mr. Briand is in one sense 
aided by his supposed finesse—every- 
body has the habit of speaking of him 
as though he is a particularly slick 
kind of person, and many shake their 
heads knowingly and sympathetically, 
for people somehow like the wizard, 
the political conjurer—he is in an- 
other sense terribly handicapped by it. 
How can you take seriously a man 


who is artful, whose aims are imme- 
diate, and not particularly noble? 

But this view of Mr. Briand is 
unjust. To keep his end up he has 
indeed to possess plenty of parlia- 
mehtary craft, but that is by no means 
all he possesses. Time after time he 
has pulled his country out of difficul- 
ties and anyone who has followed his 
recent career must have been struck 
with the way in which for the first 
time since the armistice France is be- 
coming practical and is practising a 
policy of conciliation. France is forget- 
ting her hates and her fears, She is 
no longer talking night and morning 
of fresh invasions of Germany, of dis- 
location of Germany. She is sitting 
down quietly to talk with Germany 
and to frame a common scheme of mu- 
tual trust and cooperation. 

Nobody but Briand could have ac- 
complished this with the present 
Parliament, which was selected when 
passions were still running high and 
when promises of fabulous reparations 
were still Leing made by men who had 
never studied* economics. It may 
properly be sai that the present 
French Parliament is a war parlia- 
ment—or, if the phrase is preferred, 
a victory parliament. It came into 
being with a vivid consciousness of 
France's triumph and with immense 
expectations. It is inclined to strut 
and’ parade. It wpuld not for nearly 
two years hear of friendship with 
Germany even on the economic ter- 
rain; it would not realize that the 
fate of Germany is the fate of 
Europe. It would not get away from 
those absurd pretensions of being 
paid sums that could only be ex- 
pressed in astronomical figures—not 
in goods but in marks. Where the 
gold was to come from or how Ger- 
many was to buy foreign values with- 
out depreciating the paper mark to the 
vanishing point, it did not stop to ask. 
It was just an unreasonable and un- 
reasoning Parliament which thought 
you could live on glory forever. 

It is necessary to remember this 
fact when the achievement of Mr. 
Briand is considered. He has brought 
France, or rather the French Parlia- 
ment, out of this phase of folly into 
the path of wisdom. It is a skillful 
pilot who could do that. And yet had 
he suddenly fallen a few months ago 
one would have said that he was the 
most foolish and fanatical Frenchman 
of them all. 

For it will be remembered that if 
Mr. Briand, now condemned in scath- 
ing terms by all the fire-eaters, by all 
the wild nationalists of France, had 
ceased to direct the destinies of his 
country at the beginning of May, he 
would have left a record of menaces, 
of uncharitableness and hatred, of re- 
liance on military force, that not the 
most extreme militarist of them all 
could have exceeded. At that moment 
the writer was afraid that Mr. Briand 
was going to lead his country into 
some redoubtable adventure. He said 
s0 with some vigor and was treated 
coldly at the Quai d’Orsay. lLunch- 
ing with Mr. Briand and with a few 
others just before his departure for 
America, one of Mr. Briand’s secre- 
taries said to the writer: “You see 
you were mistaken; Mr. Briand above 
all seeks peace and is opposed to any 
alarms and excursions.” One could 
but acknowledge that one had been 
mistaken. Or was it that Mr. Briand 
has changed? There must always re- 
main around statesmen a certain air 
of mystery. Even those who are 
most intimate with them cannot al- 
ways rightly fathom their thoughts. 
They are purposely puzzling, they are 
deliberately enigmatical. They en- 
deavor to leave their real intentions in 
doubt; they want sea room; they want 
space in which to tack; they do not- 
want to be committed to their course. 

Which is the real Briand? Is it the 
Briand who whipped up the country 
in readiness for the seizure of the 
Ruhr, who breathed fire and thunder 
against Germany, who caused Diissel- 
dorf and other towns ‘+o be occupied, 
who divided by a customs cordon the 
Rhineland from the Reich, and so 
played the policy of dislocating Ger- 
many, of ruining Germany, of crush- 
ing Germany, morally and economi- 
cally as she had been crushed mili- 
tarily? Is it the man who called up 
Class 19—young French soldiers who 
had earned the right to stay at home 
in civil life? Is that the rea] Briand” 
Or is the real Briand the man who 
preaches peace and conciliation, eco- 
nomic accords, and cooperation in a 
Europe which at the best will—victor 
and vanquished——take many years 
to recover from the war? 

There is every reason to believe that 
the latter Briand is the real Briand. 
In private conversations he was in 
March and in May expressing himself 
with an astonishing reasonableness 
and with a good will that could have 
been exceeded by no European states- 
man at that time—certainly not by Mr. 
Lioyd George. The calling up of 
Class 19 entered like iron into his soul. 
There is plenty of evidence of this. 
Is he, then, a Doctor Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde? Does he look both ways? The 
answer is that he was compelled, did 
he wish to remain in office, did he 
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‘That China’s difficulties lie as 


much in he> domestic situation as in 


just 
her-domestic situation to be wacked 


nce, | out by the Chit.ese themselves.” 


very well give way without throw- 
the 
pot. 


whole question into the melt- 


ne 


i 
g 
Hi 


ste 


1 groups and parties and com- 
and, as it were, rides them 
rider may ride four or five 
Pin tees his career as a 
it, and a red-hot Socialist at 


pressed than in one sentence from Mr. 
the first plenary 
ference. “With the 
plan,” he said, “the 
burden of ientinn the demands of 
competition in naval armaments will 
be lifted. Enormous sums will be 
released to aid the progress of civili- 
gation. At the same tjme the proper 
demands of national defense will ade- 
quately be met and the nations will 
have ample opportunity during the 
naval holiday of ten years to consider 
a future course. Preparation for of- 
fensive naval war will stop now.” 
That Japan should now wish to in- 
crease her proportionate tonnage of 
permitted capital ships is easily un- 
derstood. But to make a direct attack 
on these lines on the fundamental 
American conception would be a 
tactical error of considerable propor- 
tion. The fact seems to be that if 
the American experts have made a 


mistake at all in working out their. 


proportions, the mistake has been 

in favor of Japan. That the 
Japanese should be desirous of saving 
the great ship Matsu, recently 
launched, is perfectly natural. It rep- 
resents to them the embodiment of 
their emergence on the high seas as a 
first-class naval power. They forget, 


however, that other nations may have 


similar susceptibilities. Only on 
Saturday the great American super- 
dreadnaught, the West Virginia, 
glided down the ways into the James 
River, a doomed vessel, whilst the 


four Hoods, the preparations for. 


building which the British have just 
completed, represent to them all] the 
lessons they learned during the last 
war. 

It is, in other words, in the capital 
ship that aggressive naval warfare 
centers. Abolish, and in the opinion 
of the American delegation, the op- 
portunity for any immediate infrac- 
tion of the peace of the world ends. 
There remains, of course, the very 
important question of land arma- 
ments, for armies are after all the 
réally aggressive instruments of na- 
tions. For the moment, however, the 
late war has disposed of this danger. 
But the world will know more of 
what this means when Mr. Briand 
has spoken on Monday. 


Chinese Dissatisfied 


| Expressions of Good Will Thought 


Too Vague for Confidence 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


|}—If China was satisfied with mere 


his youthful efforts to 


the world. Experience 
an evolution of doctrine 


ar oon 
of method but it has not ex |? 
wished those dreams of improve- 


expressions of good will on the part 
of the powers gathered in the Wash- 
ington Conference, her representatives 
in that gathering might receive with 
confidence and assurance the first re- 

ply of the powers to the 10 demands 
they put forward last week on behalf 
of the- Chinese Republic. 

The initial answer of the powers 
Was made on Saturday when the 
Committee on Far Eastern Affairs 
proceeded to discuss the question of 
China on the basis of the declaration 
of principles sponsored by her dele- 
gation. With the exception of the 


pen | United States,.which is withholding 


judgment for the time being, the 


“|spokesmen of seven powers gave ut- 


t ce to expressions of sympathy for 
the Chinese declaration. 

The communiqué issued at the end 
of the session partook of the charac- 


}ter of a homily of international good 


will toward China. Speaker after 
speaker applauded and reaffirmed gen- 
eral maxims of international behavior 
in China which have been affirmed 
dozens of times before and which have 
been as often violated. On the whole 
the Chinese delegation is not taken 
off its feet with joy over this homily 
of good will. 

Japanese Generalities 

The delegation is glad to have as- 
surance that the “open door of equal 
opportunity” will be observed; that 
the “territorial integrity of China,” 
is. to be inviolate; that no nation 
dreams of “aggrandizement’; that 
China will be left to solve her own 
“domestic” questions. but it is deter- 
mined that a showdown must be 
forced on the detailed application of 
these shibboleths which in view of 
past history mean but little to the 
representatives of China. 

The feast of good will on Saturday 
was started by Admiral Baron To- 
masaburo Kato, the head of the Japa- 
nese delegation, who made a general 
statement of Japanese policy toward 
China. The statement, as in the case 


of all the others, was so general in| 


j 


to which Baron Kato referred, 


Open Dopr Accepted 

2. That Japan is without, entirely 
without, ambition of “territorial ag- 
grandizement in any part of China;” 
that the open door is accepted with- 
out condition or reservation; that 
with regard to the question of ex- 
traterritoriality, Jhpan “will join 
other delegations in the endeavor to 
come to an arrangement in a manner 
fair and satisfactory to all parties.” 

3. That although ready to discuss 
any question which’ the Conference 
should take up, the Japanese delega- 
tion “should regret undug protrac- 
tion of the discussions by detailed 
examination of innumerable minor 
matters.” 

A. J, Balfour, the ranking member 
of the British delegation, spoke along 
somewhat the same line and the other 
speakers followed suit. The com- 
muniqué’s reference to Mr. Balfour's 
speech was as follows: 

“Mr. Balfour said he thought it un- 
necessary to add one word to what 
had been said by his colleagues in re- 
gard to the question of a general or- 
der, which had been raised. His 
reason for saying this was that he 
had nothing to add to the frequent 
declarations of the government he had 
the honor to represent on all these 
questions; for example the “open 
door” in China, the integrity of China 
and the desirability of leaving China 
to work out its own salvation and to 
maintain control over its own affairs, 
and of substituting, when circum- 
stances warranted, the normal proc- 
esses of law‘for extraterritoriality. 
All these principles had been formu- 
lated over and over again in explicit 
terms by the government which he 
represented.” 


Detailed Examination Sought 

Chinese officials are determined to 
force the committee into a detailed 
examination of the proposals embodied 
in the 10 demands. They realize that 
such general statements as were made 


on Saturday are not more general 
than their own statement of princi- 
ples, but they are apprehensive that 
an effort will be made in certain quar- 
ters to prevent the committee getting 
down to the detailed examination; that 
is the application in detail of the de- 
mands made by China and the general 
answer made by the other delegations. 
The committee meets again today, 
when the discussion of the Chinese 
question will continue. 

The outstanding feature of the com- 
muniqué, as viewed, here, is the 
statement of Admiral Kato that his del- 
egation is opposed to “undue protrac- 
tion of the discussion by detailed ex- 
amination of innumerable details.” 
From this reservation on the part of 
Admiral Kato, Chinese spokesmen 
said; that it is Japan’s policy to keep 
the discussion as general as possib!e 
and to prevent an inquiry by the com- 
mittee as to what Tokyo regards fait 
accompli. Under this heading would 
come the details of the famous “21 de- 
mands,” for instance. ‘The Chinese 


‘declaration of principles specifically 


calls for a statement of claims by the 
various powers. 


Rumors Declared Unfounded 


It is also regarded as significant 
that immediately after Admiral Kato 
had referred to the internal condition 
of China rumors began to be bruited 
about the confusion in Peking, of a 
run on the banks, and the general de- 
velopment of a situation that would 
afford an illustration of the incapacity 
of China to manage her own affairs. 
Chinese officials declared these rumors 
to be without any foundation what- 
ever. 

On the matter of domestic affairs 
the 
Chinese delegation is likely to have 
something to say when the committee 
is ready to go into details. Chinese 
representatives pointed out in this 
connection that much of the trouble is 
due to external interference in her 
domestic policies; that factions are 
often enabled to continue insurgency 
against the central government be- 
cause of outside financial aid. 

Another question which will be 
brought to ‘the fore is the definition 
of China which is to.be accepted. As 
far as the Chinese delegates are con- 
cerned they are prepared to drape the 
benches occupied in the Conference 
with the five-colored flag, symbolizing 
what is to Chinese the five constituent 
elements of the Republic, namely 
Manchuria, China proper, Mongolia, 
Chinese Turkestan and Tibet. Japan’s 
definition does not accord with this. 


Text of Statement 


The statement made by Admiral 
Baron Kato on Saturday reads as 
follows: 

1. It seems to the Japanese dele- 
gation that existing difficulties in 
China lie no less in her domestic 
situation than in her external rela- 
tions. We are anxious to see peace 
and unity reestablished at the earliest 
possible moment, but we want to avoid 
all action that may be construed as 
an intervention in the internal affairs 
of China. All that this Conference 
can achieve is, it seems to us, to adjust 
China’s foreign relations, leaving her 
domestic situation to be worked out 
by the Chinese themselves. 

2. The Japanese delegation wishes 
to assure the Chinese delegation and 
the whole Conference that Japan has 
every desire to cultivate the happiest 
relations with China. We are solic- 
itous of making whatever contribu- 
tions we are capable of toward 
China’s realization of her just and 
legitimate aspirations. We are en- 
tirely uninfluenced by any policy of 
territorial aggrandizement in any 
part of China. We adhere without 
condition or reservation to the prin- 
ciple of “The Open Door and Equal | 


actuate in China. We look ‘te 


-In the purchase of such materials 


jaceord policies and principles which 


China in particular for the supply of 
raw materials essential to our indus- 
trial life and for foodstuffse as well. 


from China, as in all our trade rela- 
tions with that country, we do not 
claim: any special rights or privileges 
and we welcome fair and honest com- 
petition with all nations. 


No Private Aim 


With the regazd to the question of 
abolition of extraterritoriality, which 
is perhaps one of the most important 
questions proposed by the Chinese 
delegation, it ig our intention te join 
with other delegafions in the endeavor 
to come to an arrangement in a man- 
ner fair and satisfactory to all 
parties. : 

We have come to this Conference, 
not to advance our own selfish inter- 
ests; we have come to cooperate with 
all nations interested for the purpose 
of assuring peace in the Far East and 
friendship among nations. %, 

3. The Japanese delegation under- 
stands that the principal object of the 
Conference is to establish in common 


are to guide the future actions of the 
nations here represented. Although 
we are ready to explain or discuss any 
problem which in the wisdom of the 
Conference is taken up, we should 
regret undue protraction of the dis- 
cussions by detailed examination of 
innumerable minor matters. 


Mr. Briand to Be Heard 


Question. of Land Armament to Come 
Before Plenary Session 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
-—-The third plenary session of the 
Conference on Limitation of Arma- 
ment will convene in Continental Hall 
at 11 o'clock this morning. While no 
official statement has been made as to 
the purpose of the plenary session, 
it is known that it will be devoted 
almost entirely to a discussion of the 
question of land armaments. 

It is expected that the principal 
speaker at today’s session will be 
Aristide Briand, Premier of France, 
who is due to leave the United States 
within a few days, and is desirous 
of discussing the matter of land forces 
as it affects France and her policies. 

Charles E. Hughes, Secretary of 
State, at the plenary session of last 
Tuesday, promised Premier Briand 
an opportunity to put the case of 
France and her land forces before the 
Conference. The head of the French 
delegation had virtually made a de- 
mand that he be permitted to do so, 
after A. J. Balfour, head of the British 
delegation, had referred to the op- 
pressive burden of European land 
armaments. 

French military. experts came to 
Washington prepared to convince the 
other powers that exigencies of her 
position in Europe compel France to 
maintain a large army for defensive 
purposes. They came loaded with 
statistics to show that the French 
Army is not excessive so long as there 


‘tthe sacrifices of life, blood, and money 


‘lulled or fooled by cryptic utterances 


is a possibility of a hostile movement 
against France, either from Germany 
or Russia. The French point of view, 
which has been repeatedly stated, 
that unless she has guarantees against 
attack, she is compelled to maintain 
a large military establishment. 
Whether Premier Briand will present 
new facts to the Conference remains 
to be seen. 

Whatever doubts Great Britain and 
the United States may heve as to the 
soundness of the French argument re- 
garding danger from Russia or Ger- 
many, there is no disposition on the 
part of the Conference at the moment 


to make an issue of land armaments. | 


Great Britain attaches much impor- 
tance to the armies of contjnental 
Europe, but the British delegation will 
probably agree with the American 
view that it is better to postpone the 
matter for the present. 


Statesmen Dare Not Fail 


Senator Borah Says They Must Heed 
Peoples’ Will to Peace 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 

—Public opinion throughout the world 
is so solidly in favor of the American 
proposal for limiting naval armament, 
William E. Borah (R.), Senator from 
Idaho, declares, that the delegates of 
the great powers “dare not refuse it 
entirely and go home from Washing- 
ton.” 
Claiming that the “voice of the peo- 
ple” rules the arms Conference, Sen- 
ator Borah, in a signed article, warns 
that unless the statesmen of the world 
heed public demand for disarmament, 
“their people will turn them out of 
office.” 

While the events of the first two 
days of the Conference were without 
doubt a development of the greatest 
importance, Senator points out, a 
much more significant thing happened 


outside the halls of the Conference. 


“It was the acceptance by the peo- 
ple,” said Senator Borah. 

Hardly had the words of the pro- 
posal died on the speaker’s lips, Sen- 
ator Borah said, ere the shout came 
around the world, from men of all 
lands, “Accept, accept.” It was this 
universal, democratic, spontaneous 
voice of the people, hailing the Amer- 
ican plan, not because it was an 
American plan, but because it meant 
rescue, hope, life, that formed the 
greatest event of the opening days of 
the Conference. 


Dare Not Refuse 


“Dare the assembled statesmen ig- 
nore this voice? Dare statesmen re- 
fuse the only way out? I predict they 
will not refuse. They dare not re- 
fuse entirely and go home from Wash- 
ington. Their people would turn them 
out of office. 

“However, there are ways of de- 
feating the hopes of mankind, centered 
now about the green table in Wash- 
ington. These statesman can take the 
hopes and prayers of their people into 
some secret room and there throttle, 


/money, 
‘and they demand that it shall cease. 
is 


them. They can warp the Hughes’ 
proposals into such shape that they 
will appear to have life, but be dead. | 
If they employ the secrecy and apply 
the crooked and dishtnest rule of in- 
trigue, and folly which they used at 
Versailles the world will once more 
be disappointed. 

“The British reservation with re- 
spect to replacement tonnage presents 
such a danger. 

“The program offered will involve 
great sacrifices, it is true. Are they 
comparable in the slightest degree to 


wrung from the taxpayers which must 
come unless the race of armaments is 
stopped? Who will lead the way to 
that sort of national morality which 
counts such losses as a few battleships 
and submarines a gain when weighed 
against human misery and death? If 
not the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, which nations can we look to? 


‘Path to Amerongen” 


“Japan’s reservations have been 
stated with a frankness and candor 
that does that country credit. Nip- 
pon’s opportunity to take her place 
by right as a world power is here; 
before her lies the choice which she 
must sooner or later make, the path 
of imperialism which leads to Amer- 
ongen and Ekaterinburg, or the path 
of peace, morality, justice, which 
leads to great prosperity and. hap- 
piness for any people. 

“The technical experts are now at 
work upon r. Hughes’ proposals. 
They will evolve the usual technical 
formulas, based upon a rule of thumb, 
and taking no account of human 
souls. They will judge the limita- 
tion program by their standards, but 
what does it mean by a standard of 
the millions whe must pay the bills? 
It means simply the difference be 
tween misery and happiness, destitu- 
tion and prosperity, life and death. 

“These tax-paying millions demand 
to know of the Weshington Confer- 
ence why their great naval powers, 
all of whom were on the same side 
during the great war, and all of 
whom are now professedly upon 
terms of complete amity with each 
other, are nevertheless engaged upon 
the most stupendous program of sea 
armaments ever seen by the world. 
The people demand an answer to this 
question. Against whom are these 
navies being built? 


Allies Are Rivals 


“There is only one answer, Great 
Britain, the United States and Japan 
are building against each other. Who 
else is there to build against? Do they 
fear Nicaragua or Mexico? Is there 
some lurking danger in South America? 
Are Liberia, San Marino or the un- 
chartered islands of the seas to be 
feared? Of course, it will be indig- 
nantly denied that these governments 
are building armadas against each 
other. But against whom are they 
then building? This denial is one of 
those state secrets that is not a secret 
at all, but a plain deception. The 


fiom as hine in. ‘gheotute accord 


appetites, the jealousies, the rivalries 


people are no longer to be either 


from the leaders, bidding them in 
effect not to inquire into such delicate 
matters. They have paid in toil, in 
in anguish, in heart’s biood, 


“They know, if their rulers do not, 
that in the end the world must disarm 
or go bankrupt. The spell of war 


must be broken. Will the Washington 
Conference break it? Let us have 
faith in the outcome.” 


a ee 


Labor Welcomes Move 


British Party and American Federa- 
tion Join Forces for Peace 


a fine thing, this was not enough to 


Special to The (rristian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | | 
—Labor joins hands across the sea in| 
approving the proposals for naval 
armament reduction and a 10-year 
nava! holiday, and-is quite willing to) 
have a further advance toward dis-| 
armament undertaken by the interna-,| ‘ 
tion Conference now sitting in Wasbh- | 
ington. 

On Saturday, the Labor Party, on 
behalf of the Labor movement of Great 
Britain, issued a manifesto welcom- 
ing and accepting whole-heartedly the 
program of substantial and progres- 
sive reductions proposed by the United 
States, and promising “to support any 
measures necessary on the side of 
Great Britain for giving effect to these 
proposals.” It furthermore called for 
non-renewal of the alliance between 
Great Britain and Japan. 

On the same day resolutions were 
adopted by the executive council of 
the American Federation of Labor ex- 
pressing “in the most emphatic 
terms,” the “magnificent proposal for 
the reduction and limitation of naval 
armament laid before the Interna- 
tional Conference on Limitation of 
Armament by the American delegation 
in behalf of the government and peo- 
ple of the United. States,” and express- 
ing the hope that America will blaze 
the way in finding some method of ac- 
cord among the nations to the end 
that there may be made adjustments 
from time to time which will preserve 
world peace and harmony. 


Trust to Germany 


The American resolutions were in 
part as follows: 

“The American delegation spoke for 
America in proposing the wholesale 
destruction of warships. 

“The American delegation spoke for 
America in proposing the absolute 
cessation of warship construction for 
a period of 10 years. 

“America is unitedly in favor of 
those proposals. 

“America, we believe, is willing and 
ready to place its full trust in the 
methods of democracy and in the ef- 
ficacy and integrity of democracy. 

“America, we trust,- will continue 
on the inspiring course laid down at 
the outset by Its delegation, for whom 
Secretary Hughes was the spokesman, 
and will on every point take the same 
lofty and advanced position, tran- 
scending, if possible, the note that was 
struck on that first memorable day. 

“We recognize the proposition of 
America’s workers, for whom we| 


with the utmost degree of disarma- 
/ment, with the utmost effort to de- 
stroy the machinery of war and to 
make unnecessary and impossible the 


and the intrigue that lead to war. 

“And we trust that America will 
blaze the way even beyond considera- 
tion of the: armaments of nations and 
the rivalries of nations, and will seek 
to bring them into some permanent 
accord which will be organic and 
definite, to the end that there may be 
made possible those necessary recur- 
ring adjustments and .adjudications 
which are vital to permanent harmony 
and peace between peoples and na- 
tions.” 


British Manifesto 


The British Labor manifesto ex- 
pressed its sympathy with American 
hostility to the Anglo-Japanese Alli- 
ance and declared that under no cir- 
cumstances could Labor contemplate 
being dragged into war with America. 
The following declaration was made 
in regard to armament reduction: 

“As regards the special question of 
naval armaments, which peculiarly 
concerns this country, America and 
Japan, Labor would support any 
agreement among them imposing 
obligatory and drastic reductions and 
limitation of naval armament. It also 
favors the extension of this agree- 
ment to other countries, and also the 
military armament, for it is con- 
vinced that those measures of dis- 
armament imposed upon the several 
defeated nations by the peace treaties 
are capable of being applied by volun- 
tary agreement among the other na- 
tions to their own military and naval 
armaments.” 

An association of nations is recog- 
nized as the only practicable method 
of settling international differences 
without resorting to the arbitrament 
of arms. 

The document concludes with a 
statement of belief that the workers 
of both Great Britain and the United 
States share the same convictions re- 
garding foreign policy and interna- 
tional relations and that “if they work 
together for the furtherance of their 
common policy all possibility of con- 
flict or hostility between the two 
countries will vanish and the greatest 
step will have been taken toward per- 
manent world peace.” 


Peace a World Problem 
Prof. M. O. Hudson Says Conference 
Must Go Beyond Guns and Ships 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—The Wash- 
ington Conference has made a magnifi- 
cent beginning toward placing the 
world where it should have been 
placed in 1919, according to Manley 
O. Hudson, professor of law at the 
Harvard Law School, and a member 
of the legal section of the secretariat 
of the League of Nations, who at- 


tacked national isolation and urged 


American cooperation with other na- | 


‘et that “no newspaper of real demo- 
cratic spirit in any country approves 
of this 

The newspaper expressed fear that 
“all the old tricks of secret diplomacy 


'and intrigue will be resorted to, even 


by the delegates who are loudest in 
their protestations of sincerity. The 
press representatives will hear the 
same old cry dinned into ther ears 
that the negotiations are so delicate 
that no comment must be heard. We 


hope they will ultilize every -resource- 


fulness they can command to get at 
the truth and the whole truth of wha’ 
is going on.” 


Congress of 1787 Cited 


Darwin *P. Kingsley Declares Force 
and Nationality Must Agree 


Special! to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York-—The only 
arrangement which will insure perma- 
nent peace is a great controlling feder- 
ation of all like-minded peoples, de- 
clared Darwin P. Kingsley, president, 
tefore the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York. The United 
States Congress of 1787, he said, of- 
fered a glorious examp'e to the Wash- 
ington Conference of 1921. 

By federation he meant the creation, 
by direct act of the individual citizen, 
not by the act of sovereign states as 
such, of a controlling power, whose 
relaticns to all federated peoples and 
states would be like that of the federal 
government of the United States to the 
people of its 48 states and to the states 
themselves. 

Armament limitation was only a 
palliative. It would not eliminate the 
fundamental fears that compel arm- 
aments as a patriotic duty. The whole 
doctrine of sovereignty and the ques- 
tion how sovereign states could live 
together, retaining sovereignty and 
avoiding war, was the real issue at 
Washington; armament was a mere 
incident. 

Force would remain. Nationality 
would remain. But force and nation- 
ality must come to terms. Without a 
program to bring them to terms the 
nations could not live at peace. 

Only by such a federation could this 
program be provided. It would be dif- 
ficult, but the present practice was im- 
possible and had well-nigh destroyed 
civilization. It breeded misunder- 
standings, hate, disaster, ruin. 

The original Congress of the Thir- 
teen States was almost an ideal League 
of Nations. The states now have a 
higher an@ nobler citizenship, not 
created by the states acting as sover- 
eigns, but by the direct action of sover- 
eign individuals who created the 
federal government and upon whom 
that government in turn acts directly. 
Because of the very nature of sover- 
eignty this would and could never have 


tions of the world, speaking at a, been done by the states. 


luncheon of the Woman’s Pro-Leacue 


Council at the Women’s University | Until 1865. 
The menace of another | cept false pride and the right to mur- 


Club here. 
armament race for which America had | 
been so much responsible was re- 
moved, he said, by the abandonment 
of the 1916 naval program, but while 


secure world peace. Events in Eu- 
rope, he said, showed plainly the need 
for the limitation of land armaments 


manufacture of munitions. But many 
of the states responsible for the} 
enormous expenditures for land arma- | 
ment were not represented at the | 
Conference. 

“The Washington Conference now | 
promises to-relieve us of some of the | 
i burden cf our taxes, but it has not |! 
yet given promise that the United | 
States will assume in full measure | 
her responsibility for the future peace | 


and the reduction and supervision 7 


of the world,’ said Professor Hudson. 

‘Let us hope that in so far as future 
peace depends on the problems of the 
Pacific, distinct progress will be: 
achieved before the Conference has | 
ended. But the peace of the world 
is not merely a Pacific problem. It | 
is not merely an Asiatic problem. It 
is in every sense a world problem, 
and the Conference will not have 
justified the high hopes entertained 
for it unles# the American Adminis- 
tration employs the same boldness 
with which it laid down its naval 
program and charts out a plan for 
the organization of the world’s 
peace.” 

Professor Hudson added that if 
President Harding’s Yorktown ad- 
dress ‘was more than a rhetorical 
flourish it must mean that as spokes- 
man for the United States he is will- 
ing to commit this country to 
agreement for continued conference 
among the nations on all problems of 
international politics, that he had 
already repudiated the nationalistic 
slogans of American isolation. He 
urged that the Washington Confer- 
ence, in carrying out its objects, 
utilize the existing League of Nations. 
Even if the Conference should confine 
itself to armaments alone. it would be 
necessary to organize the nations 
already banded together in the 
League, he said, adding: 

“If it would chart the maintenance 
of peace in the world it must go be- 
yond guns and ships to handling the 
causes of war as they arise.” 

The council adopted resolutions 
commending the action of the Secre- 
tary of State, Charles Evans Hughes, 
calling upon him to continue his 
leadership on to the goal of sound 
international relations, culminating 
in permanent organization, and im- 
ploring the American delegates to se- 
cure aS Many open sessions as 
possible. These resolutions were sent 
to Secretary Hughes. 


Secrecy Deplored in Argentina 


BUENOS AIRES, Argentina—cCriti- 
cizing the decision of the Washington 
Conference “to debate the issues in 
secret instead of in the open, as the 
people desire,” the Buenos Alres 


‘in terms of time and distance, 


| gram. 


| nostrums; 
‘then kill. 
‘but at the same 


Herald on Saturday expressed the be- 


The result was ho more quarreling 
No one lost anything ex- 


'der his neighbors. The individual 
citizen gained an infinite increase of 
power, a guaranty of the right to life, 
liberty, property and the peaceful 
pursuit of happiness. 

“We sometimes forget,” said Mr. 
Kingsley, “that it is by the attain- 
ment of these ideals rather than by 
the achievement of national glory 
that government justifies itself.” 

To the Conferenée Mr. Kingsley, for 
patriots and business men, sent this 
message: 

“Courage! 
| sieson with 
Don't blink the truth. 
fact that the whole world, 


Face the facts. Don't 
a worn-out instrument. 
Recognize the 
measured 
is not 
‘now so large as the 13 colonies were 
in 1787. Recognize the fact that from 


'the very souls of all peoples is aris- 


ing a_bitter, bitter cry for a new pro- 
Recognize the fact that the 
world is sick—sick unto death. Offer 
it a healing draught; withhold the old 
they first intoxicate and 
Limit armament, yes; 
time present a 
constructive program which will au- 
tomatically eliminate competition in 
armaments between federated states 
by making armaments between those 
states no longer a patriotic duty.” 


Economic Solution Possible 


James Hamilton Lewis Says Naval 
Plan Might Bring It 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York — The 
Hughes proposal is successful would 
have a most salutary effect on Ameri- 
can business and farming which 
would be felt everywhere, according 
to James Hamilton Lewis, former 
United States Senator. 

He said here that the United States 
could sell its products to Europe, and 
Europe could at once issue securities 
at par for such products, the United 
States by financing these securities 
could pay her farmers and manufac-~ 
turers the money due them. The 
United States could fund into one sum 
the whole foreign war debt due her, 
then issue bonds in small denomine- 
tions on the basis of the foreign bonds, 
pay the new American bonds in the 
small. denominations to the American 
soldiers for bonus, compensation and 
pensions, and to cities, counties and 
the federal government for road and 
public building and waterway im- 
provements. 

Other nations, said Mr. Lewis, re- 
garding all this as an act of com- 
mercial friendship, would withdraw 
grievances against the United States 
and each other and trade and frater- 
nize in the new dispensation. The 
armies and navies could be abolished, 
he said. 


(For further news of Conference on T.!m!- 
tation of Armament, see page 4) 
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e air, on the other hand, 
cts. Its density and 
, But air, like every- 
te inanimate, tries 
from pressure; 
‘it therefore blows away from re- 
s of high pressure (anticyclone 
is) toward regions of low pressure 


\e@ process is complicated by the 
tion of the earth, which prevents 
air from blowing straight from 
‘to cyclone, and causes it 

wi ppirals outward from the 
clone and inward toward the 
ne. wre when you feel the 
on your face it does not mean 
| the high pressure center lies be- 
you and the low pressure behind. 
venter of the anticyclone will be 
ae northern hemisphere) on your 
id of the cyclone on your right 


ia 
‘means of the winds the inequal- 
in air pressure are compensated; 
i, dense air is replaced by warmer 
more rarefied air and vice versa. 
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| between two t areas the 
r the wind will blow from one to 
: > juat.as. water. will rush 
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iin. This is the cause of gales. 

very part of the earth has its own 
in ain ‘and other causes. In the 
) Isles the southwest is the pre- 
f wind, especially in winter. 


ar 


Ow pressure which frequently 
5 in the Atlantic at a latitude of 
t 60 aeg north. Winds biow 
+ from this cyclone area, and 
‘to theyspiral motion before men- 
bd reach the British shores from 
uth w ly direction. _ 
: is @asy to understand why the 
west wind is as warm and wet 
it is. When -the sailor in the Eng- 
| Channel feels it, he knows that 
ire will be a fair wind up channel 
seme . hours, accompanied by some 
, @specially when the ebb tide 
es down channel and meets the 
ud. waves rapidly mount 
d the crests break in spray. If the 
nd blows strongly from the south- 
“st the sailor will expect it before 
gE to “veer” (turn in the direction 
the sun) toward west and north- 
it. But it may bring a ;o08 deal 
bad weather first, and does not 
fays veer as soon as the seaman 
ld like. At such times fleets of 
fest-bound sailing barge: will be 
nd in Dover Harbor, on the eastern 
e of . and in other shel- 
ors, waiting for a change of the wind. 
The reason that the southwest wind 
% northwards is that the Atlantic 


way over the northern part of the 
Islands and disappearing in 
North Sea or over Norway, to be 
jiiowed by another cycione which 
iS Meantime formed in its wake. 
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} 
we 


-ycle become more rapid in 
on in April, and cause the 

le type of weather for which 
onth is noted. The west and 
thwest wind suits the sailor who 
“Making up channel quite as well 
| the southwest, and there is less 
| with it, for the northwest wind 
mes off the land. But when he 
bunds the south foreland the north- 
est wind is almost a head wind, and 
, to anchor in the Downs 

im to run back to Dover. 
is a peculiarity of this part of the 
: a west wind at Dover often 
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Sh " a pass 
} east, south of the channel across 
e Cont the wind may begin by 

st and will “back” (turn 


the inequalities in pres-. 
a steep slope than across. 
ristic winds, due 


bution of land and sea.’ 


is caused by a warm area. 


» has the habit of drifting’ 
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quarter. It keeps his full sail on the 
course which he has set, without ex- 
asperating shifts and changes. The 
“fish-tail” wind, on the other hand, 
-blows from every quarter successively. 
At one moment the sails are full and 
‘the boat leans well over; the next mo- 
‘ment the wind strikes the sail from 
‘the other side with a bang, the mast 
trembles, and the boom comes over. 
The whole ship shivers and loses way. 
Then the wind catches her again on 
‘the other side ‘and she dives forward 
again, only to be brought up a moment 
after by another failure of wind. This 
is almost as bad as a dead calm. Some- 
times the wind, instead of blowing 
steadily, comes in gusts, now strong, 
now light. This is the time to take in 
a reef quickly, for it is almost cer- 
tainly going to blow hard. 

As a rule, the further from land the 
truer the wind. Projecting headlands 
and bays form great disturbances of 
the wind. Another boat passing to 
windward will also take the wind out 
of one’s sails. For this reason, among 
others, the helmsman’s great ambition 
when in company with other boats or 
racing is to keep windward. He must, 
however, obey the rules of the road, 
which oblige him to give way and let 
the other boat pass to windward when 
he is sailing with the wind aft and 
the other is close hauled. When both 
are close hauled then the vessel which 
is on the port tack gives way. 

The old sailor becomes very skill- 
ful in catching the passing breeze. 
He watches the puffs coming over the 
v..°* sad according to the direction 
si .ts the tiller so as to get the 
most out of the wind. By this means 
when the wind is almost ahead he 
gets 
were to keep a fixed course. With 
a judicious “Gravesend nip” he may 
carry the boat round a buoy, when 
he would otherwise have to make 
another tack and lose valuable time. 


———— ee oe 
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the editor must remain sole judge of their 
suitability and he does tot undertake to 
hold himself or this newspaper responsible 
for the facts or ‘opinions so presented. No 
letters published unless with true signa- 
tures of the writers. 


Prohibition iiss 


To the Editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor: 

Anent the article in a recent issue 
of The Christian Science Monitor, 
quoting an Englishman on the future 
of the liquor traffic in England, you 
might be interested in knowing some- 
thing of my acquaintance with the 
British view on this subject. 

While in Europe last summer I was 
the guest of a Liverpool business man, 
who, while neither a total abstainer 
nor an ardent prohibitionist, was 
nevertheless convinced that the world 
was sooner or later coming to pro- 
hibition, and his exact words were, “I 
sincerely believe that England will 
be dry within the next 10 years.” 

(Signed) Forrest Lorgp. 
Editor Business Farmer. 
Mt. Clemens, Michigan, November 4, 
1921. 


The Former Speaker as a Peer 


The introduction of a peer into the 
House of Lords is a matter of common 
occurrence, for every list of New 
Year’s honors and birthday honors 
adds to the list of those entitled to 
a seat in the gilded chamber. But it 


rarely happens, as it did recently, that 
a former Speaker of the House of 
Commons and a Lord Chief Justice of 
England are introduced on the same 
afternoon. When Mr. J. W. Lowther 
retired from the Lower House, over 
which he had presided for many years, 
the King made him a Viscount and the 
Commons granted Jim a pension of 
£4000 a year. When he took his seat 
in the House of Lords, he was intro- 
duced by Viscount Harcourt and 
Viscount Knutsford. These three, 
preceded by the Garter King of Arms, 
the Lord Great Chamberlain, and the 
Deputy Earl Marshal, all clad in 
robes, conducted the new peer to the 
wooleack, where he presented his 
patent of nobility to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, who wore his tliree-cornered 
hat for the occasion. The patent was 
read aloud by one of the officials of 
the House, the oath was taken, and 
the roll was signed. 
Viscount Ullswater (as the former 
speaker is titled) was conducted to a 
seat on the front red bench, where he 
was supported by his two sponsors. 
“Put on your hats,”” commanded the 
Garter King of Arms, and the new 
peer and his sponsors did so. “Rise,” 
and they obeyed. “Take off your 
hats”; they did. “Bow,” he said, and 
facing the woolsack the new peer and 
his sponsors gravely saluted the Lord 
Chancellor, who as gravely. returned 
the compliment. Three times in all 
this quaint medieval ceremony of salu- 
tation was gone through. 

The céremony of introduction for 
the Lord Chief Justice was the same, 
with one exception, that the saluta- 
tion was conducted from the bench 
farthest back. The explanation is, 
that the former speaker is a viscount; 


the Lord Chief Justice is a baron. 


This done, | 
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pendence of Belgium. It is there that 


| Senator, H. Lafontaine, twd personal- 


» 


nificent exhibition of the 50 years’ 
jubilee 


WORLD’S PALACE IN 
BRUSSELS — 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

The World’s Palace is the gigantic 
building erected in the center of the 
splendid Jubilee Park of Brussels, 
which, in 1880, contained the mag- 


commemoration of the inde- 


have been installed the International 
Institute of Bibliography, the Union of 
International Associations, and the 
International University. The créators 
and working pivots of these organ- 
isms, destined to centralize the intel- 
lectual activity of the whole world, 
are Prof. Paul Otlet and the Belgian 


ities of hardy . initiative enterprise, 
whose names, without doubt, will be 
often mentioned: Senator Lafontaine 
has already received the honor of the 
“Prix Nobel” in connection with his 
works in favor of peace. - 


was represented by 63, Great Brit- 


ytions organized new chairs during 


»17 countries are doing all they can to 


Some, not without a slight touch of 


ain 29, and the United States 25. 
Twenty-three international associa- 


this and the last sessions. The League 
of Nations and the International 
Bureau of Labor have also organized 
their chairs. | 

The installations of the World's 
Paiace comprise five large auditori- 
ums, in which courses were given 
simultaneously with the sitting of the 
sessional assemblies. The divers in- 
stitutes, museums, and bibliothéques 
installed in the World’s Palace are de- 
veloped in such a manner as to fur- 
nish the International University with 
all the intellectual material it may 
require. 

The International Confederation of 
Students, the home of which is in the 
university itself, has cooperated in 
the work, and student associations of 


recruit still more numerous auditors 
among the youth. The assembly de- 
cided to study immediately the or- 
ganizing of an international univer- 
sity tour, which would allow of an 
elite group of students systematically 


——— 
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Avenue approaching the palace | 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Movitor 


come more and more a goal that 
young beginners, whether they be 
painters, sculptors, musicians or writ- 
ers, will set before them. One of the 
ways to be a good American is to do 
the best work you can, whether you 
are a carpenter or a novelist. The 
American Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters thus stands as the servant of our 
democracy, ready to encourage and 
fittingly reward all distinguished 
work in its domain.” 

Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

We live beside a canal. Now canals 
usually call up visions, if not memo- 
ries, of endless, wandering waterways 
in Holland or France lined with flut- 
tering poplar trees and fleeted with 
barges drawn by horses. England 
has her own kind; quiet, weedy water- 
lanes bordered with hayfields and deep 
overhanging woods where swallows 
swoop and scarce kingfishers flash in 
the sunlight. 

But our canal is on the other side 
of the world; it is a Canadian canal, 
and there aren't many Canadian canals 
except a few great ship ones connect- 
ing lakes and rivers and bringing the 
huge grain ships from Lake Superior 
to Montreal. Our canal has a very 
distinguished history, even if it is 
small and shallow. It is a military 
canal, born of the days when the 
St. Lawrence was a disputed frontier 
and some way had to be found of 
getting from Montreal to Kingston on 
Lake Ontario without running the 
gantlet of the St. Lawrence batteries. 

But all that, of cotrse, is ancient 
history when:it is not geography, and 
neither history nor geography have 
any rightful place in the essay on a 
canal which I had in thought when I 
began, which goes to show how a 
subject can take charge sometimes 
and lead us along its own ways in- 
stead of coming quietly along ours. 

Now although we live almost in 
the middle of a hundred thousand city 


and have two posts every day but: 


' Saturday, when we have one, and Sun- | sticks and stones to see if the ice,will 


day, when we nave none at all, dur 


irony, have denominated the World’s|to visit university and other intel-| canal is a perfect pleasaunce. A wise 
Palace the “Palace of Dreams.” What /lectual centers of different countries | government so ordained it and it stands 


a lovely appellation for, in truth, it is, 
after all, the temple of a beautiful 
dream, a dream of the fraternity of 
the whole of humanity by intellectual 
labor and research. 

“In the spring of this year was com- 
menced the housing in the World's 
Palace of the catalogue of the Interna- 


closer to his goal than if he} 


Brief communications are welcomed but | tion show 
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tional] Institute of Bibliography. The 


12,000,000 index cards contained in 


this gigantic catalogue dces not yet con- | 
of the) 


stitute the complete “Index” | 
intellectual work of the world; it 
forms rather a symbol of the work | 
which should be undertaken in the. 
future to register the totality of the | 
creations of human thought. A series 
of rooms have been placed at the dis- 
posal of the different countries, which 
they may utilize as national exhibi- 
rooms. Several countries 
have already commenced installations 
in connection with the intellectual life | 
of their people, and it depends on the) 
good will of the different governments 
that these little exhibit chambers or 
museum rooms should represent a 
faithful image of the intellectual eul-| 
ture of their respective countries. 


International University Functioning 


The Union of International Asso- 
ciations installed in the World's Pal- 
ace has already been in existence for 
several years. Constituted on a suffi- 


, social Science Association, poets and 


to 250. 


ciently large scale, it disposes of a 
widespread field of subjects. 
ternationa] University had its incep- 
tion last year, and it is only this year 
that it has been able to function some- 
what regularly. 

Amongst the different means which 
are to cooperate toward the realiza- 
tion of their projects, Mr. Otlet and 
Mr. LaJontaine organized an annual 
gathering, under the name of the “In- 
ternational Fortnight,” the second an- 
nual meeting of which has taken place. 
After the solemnities of the opening 
ceremonial, the first days of the “fort- 
night” *’ere devoted to the “Interna- 
tional Congress of Intellectual Labor.” 
This congress owes its birth’ to the 
idea of forming and sending to the 
League of Nations a_ representative 
delegation of the “Thought Workers,” 
as there is already a delegation of 
“Material” or “Matter Workers.” The 
Congress of Intellectual Laborers will 
group together in the different coun- 
tries the “Artisans of Thought,” and 
these different groups will then be 
fused into one international organ- 
ism. Different speeches were delivered 
at this congress, amongst others, by 
H. Germain, president of the associa- 
tion of the Intellectual Laborers of 
France, and by H. W. Martens, delegate 
of the International Office of Labor. 
A particularly interesting debate took 
place as to the possibility of the co- 
operation cf intellectual and technical 
or manual labor. 

The Congress of Mind Workers, so 
designated, was succeeded by the an- 
nual assembly of the International 
Institute of Bibliography, the oldest 
of the organizations domiciled in the 
World’s Palace. This year, again, the 
the principal subject under delibera- 
tion was the cataloging the whole of 
the bibliothéques (libraries) of the 
world, according to a concrete and 
uniform plan, based on the decimal 
system. The uninitiated would be 
simply astonished at the enormous 
progress already accomplished in the 
way of realizing an enterprise which 
at first sight would appear to be im- 
possible and foolhardy to attempt. 


Conclusion of the “Fortnight” 


This year the “fortnight” closed 
with the assembly of the Interna- 
tional University, presided over by Mr. 
Tille, professor and delegate of the 
University of Prague. He made a re- 
port on the actual state of the Inter- 
national University. The first nego- 


tiations resulted in the adhesion of 
the ‘universities of Bucharest, Copen- 
hagen, Leyden, Lisbon, Madrid, Pe- 
king, Poznan, Prague, Sofia, Tokyo, 
Warsaw, Vilna, and Zurich. Personal 


The In- | 


adhesion was given by 307 professors 


of 22 countries, among which France 


= 


throughout the world. 

The question of financial resources | 
gave rise to debate. It is by contribu- | 
tions from the different countries, 
gifts from encouraging Maecenas and 
especially by the common aid of the’ 
League of Nations, that these can be 
obtained. 


THE AMERICAN 
ACADEMY 


Specially for The Ghristian Science Monitor 

The election of three new members 
to the “Immortal Fifty” of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Letters re-. 
calls the establishment, some two, 
decades ago, by 100 members of the! 


»rose writers, painters and sculptors, 
architects and composers, of a Na- | 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters. 
Slowly the membership was increased | 
When that number was 
reached the institute decided to found | 
an American Academy of Arts and | 
Letters to consist of 50 of the leaders | 
in poetry and the drama, fiction and | 
history, painting, sculpture, architec- | 
ture and music. Among those charged 


with the founding of, this academy | 
'look upon the flower beds with almost 


were William Dean Howells, Mark 
Twain, .John Hay, Henry 
Horace Howard Furness, John La! 
Farge, Augustus Saint-Gaudens and 
Edward MacDowell. 

The purpose of the academy, ac- 
cording to Prof. Brander Matthews, 
who holds the chair of dramatic 
literature at Columbia University, is 
to bring together the leaders in the 


‘comes 


James, | 


allied arts, to enable them to know 
one another mcre intimately, and to’ 
encourage them to take such action 
for the advancement of their several 
arts as May seem to them wise. Both 
the institute and academy hold na- 
tional charters granted by the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

William Dean Howells was elected 
the first president of the American 
academy, a position which he held 
until last year, when he was succeeded 
by William Milligan Sloane, formerly 
its chancellor. Only members of the 
institute are eligible to election to the 
academy and no member of either the 
institute or the academy has ever 
voted for himself—each one has been 
elected by his fellow craftsmen in the 
Several arts. Election to the institute, 
according to Professor Matthews, is 
an encouragement to the younger 
artists and men of letters, while elec- 
tion to the academy is an ampler 
recogniticn of the more mature men 
whose early promise has been fol- 
lowed by performance. 


It is interesting, in view of the'| 
more enlightenéd thinking of many| 
today along the lines of international! 
amity, to note that Marshal Ferdinand 
Foch, a member of the French acad- 
emy, one of France’s “Forty Immor- 
tals,” was chosen to lay the corner 
tone of the new home of the American 
academy. It is not so far a cry, after 
all, from the gray old- stone building 
on the rive gauche of the Seine which 
houses the French academy, now 
nearly three centuries old, to the new 
building to be erected near Riverside 
Drive in New York City, to house the 
American academy, not yet three 
decades old. 

Owen Wister. speaking of the strong} 
influence which the French academy 
has exerted upon French literature! 
and dramatic art these many genera- 
tions, says that the American academy | 
was founded ia the hope that it might | 
exert the same influence in the United 
States. 

“No prophecy can be made,” says 
Mr. Wister, “but only the hope ex- 
pressed that the influence of the Amer- | 
ican Academy of Arts and Letters will | 
steadily increase through giving | 
prizes, through certain public expres- | 
sions of opinion from time to time. ' 
which will seek to set a standard of | 
higher workmanship for writers and 
artists. To be praised by it may be-| 


any good at guessing. 


high to its credit. One side of it is laid 
out with formal flower beds and shrubs 
and more varieties of spruce trees 


|than you would believe ever existed. 
There are paths to walk on and a road 


not to exceed 15-miles-an-hour on, 


and there are jolly stucco lamp posts 


among the trees and green painted 


seats along the water's edge. 


The other side is something of a 


‘wilderness yet, at least we think so, 
because 


it has never been laid out 
like our side, but probably the resi- 
dents are quite satisfied to love their 
little wooden houses tucked away un- 
der enormous elms which just now 


|are showering down golden leaves on 
‘them in a still, steady rain. 


But all 
summer long we don’t see the other 
side at all unless we go and really 
look for it. The maples and willow 


‘trees and flowering shrubs just blot 


it out and every year their blotting 
gets more complete and it always 
with something of a_ shock 


when the first autumn gales whirl 


away the red and yellow pageant and 


the canal comes into view again over 
night. 

Nearly all our windows look out on 
the canal. Only a spare bedroon., 
which is seldom used, and a bathroom 
and kitchen, which don’t matter, look 
the other way, so we have come to 


an owner’s pride and have learnt to 
set our spring calendars by the tulips 


like the green “bay trees until the Oc- 
tober frosts come. 


‘hounds and a scant two. knots fs their 


i 
' 
i 


' 
; 
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unhurried gait. Then there are the 
blue timber barges piled with yellow 
planks and drawn by fussy tugs which 
always hoot for the bridges much 
louder than decency demands, but we 
forgive them because we like to think 
they may once have sailed the sea and 
learned to call across estuaries and 
harbor bars. 

As for the motor boats and canoes, 
there are fleets of them tripping past 
day and night but we don’t complain 
because the blessed muffling order has 
come to stay and we have no longer 
any reason to write letters to the 
newspapers signed “Citizen” or “In- 
dignant” complaining, like Oom Paul, 
of severe moral and intellectual dam- 
age to our peace. 

Occasionally we see a real pleasure 
yacht making the round trip to 
Kingston through the Rideau Lakes: 
the sun winks on bright brass and 
striped awnings and the passengers 
take supercilious stock of us. Passen- 
gers always do the world over, and 
we jeer back at the idea of anyone 
taking such a trip except in a canoe. 

I have written in other places of 
Phillippa’s. devotion to the birds, but 
I shouldn’t be doing either the canal 
or her justice if I were to forget how 
much our park has contributed to her 
lists and trophies. The bird book and 
the glasses lie ready for instant use 
on the writing table, and it takes more 
than a meal or a party or anything 
like that to put her off when a new 
note or the flash of a painted wing 
comes from the willows across the 
road. 

And just now, when nearly all the 
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“THE FIVE-MASTER 
_- KOBENHAVN 


Spectaily for The Christian Science Monitor 
" ‘'Phose to whom the decline of the 
square-rigged sailing vessel has 
seemed to mean the passing of much 
of the romance of the sea may take 
heart of grace from the completion 
ait thé Leith shipyard of Ramage & 
Ferguson of the great five-master 
Kobenhavn. Of 5000 tons deadweight 
eapacity, she compares well in point 
of size with the general run of steam 
cargo carriers, being the largest sail- 
‘ing ship ever built in the British 
dominions. The German Potosi, R. ©. 
Rickmers and Preussen were larger 
in some respects, but none of them 
cartied so great a spread of sail 
as the Kobenhavn’s 56,000 square 
feet. Her length is 390. feet, her 
beams 49 feet, and her depth 28% 
feet. Her masts rise to a height 
of 190 feet, and her mainyard has a 
span of no less than 90 feet. To see 
her tremendous spars towering above 
the dock-sheds, with their intricate 
network of standing and running rig- 
ging, induces thoughts of the wonder- 
ful sight a modern seaport would have 
been had the sailing ship been able to 
deve'op along the lines indicated by 
its growth up to the invasion of the 
seas by steam. Imagine 20 or 30 such 
ships as the Kobenhavna gathered to- 
gether at one time, in place of a like 
number of stumpy-funneled, pole- 
masted steamers, and you have an idea 


leaves have gone and all the birds 
with them, except a few robins, our old : 
friends the seagulls have come back. 
Up and down, soberly and methodi- 
cally, quartering every inch poised 
delicately above the trees or swooping 
down on a tempting morsel, they re- 
mind us that although our canal -is a 
mere ditch of a thing it is still part of 
that kingdom of the se where gulis 
range from continent to continent in 
storm and shine. We know, theywill 
stay with us until the hard frosts come 
and the little boys come dewn with 


of what under such conditions Liver- 
pool, London, San Francisco or Port- 
land would have looked like. 

In the old days, of course, 4 ship 
like the Kobenhavn—had one existed 
_-would have required a crew of at 
least 100 to work her properly, in- 
stead of the 45 she accommodates in 
the roomy deck-house which takes the 
place of the traditional “foc’s’le”’ 
quarters. She has, however, an 
abundance of labor-saving machinery, 
including motor-winches for weigh- 
ing‘ anchor, and for the braces and 


bear yet, and then they will go and we: 
shall be sorry to say good-by to them... 


Our canal in winter is another story. | 


because it is a high road, a playground | 


and a holiday’ home, and it will be | 
strange if Christmas passes without | 


| our skiing along its silent bed or tak- | 


ing its banks with a rush and a flurry | 
of snow as the sunset fades out of the | 
sky and the aurora begins to glitter in| 
the north. 
‘White Caps and Gowns | 
Candidates for degrees from the’ 
University of the Philippines will | 


halyards. Moreover, for use in calms 
she’ has a motor engine of 600 horse- 
power, which will do away with all 
the bracing of yards to catch the 
slightest puff of wind in doldrum 
weather which every old-time sbell- 
back remembers so well. 

Though technicaNy an auxiliary, 
the Kobenhavn has. nothing in her 
eppearance to suggest that she is 
other than a real old-style square- 


rigger, nor are the little touches of 


adornment lacking which character- 
ized the work of the old shipwrizghts. 
A handsome carved and gilded scroll- 
work surrounds her name on her 


| wear white caps and gowns at the; counter, and as figurehead she car- 


‘next commencement exercises, which| ries an imposing effigy of a viking 


This adaptation of | 
costume to the | 


come in April. 
traditional academic 


warrior in fill panoply. 
The building of this beautiful ves- 


‘needs of the tropics was made by the | sel is further testimony to the belief 
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‘and hyacinths and daffodils and our, 
summer ones by the canna lilies and 
‘huge castor oil plants that flourish | 


It ie really extraordinary how good. 


people are about not picking the 


flowers in the parks in Canada. 


Per- | 


haps it is because the open country 
lies so near to every one’s back door) 
and wild flowers are never far to seek, | 


but the fact is that a few warnins 


signs and a solitary guard amblins | 
along on a bicycle are sufficient to | 


protect many miles of park. 


Just beyond our house there are| 
two swing bridges and if there weren't | 
we should miss a great deal because | 
all the shipping, one way at any rate, | 
whistles and hoots for the bridges to) 
be raised just opposite and, so long | 
as it isn’t the middle of the night, it | 
is absolutely sure to draw ue to the! 


window to see what's toward. Our 
shipping may lack as much variety as 
it does tonnage but then any kind of 
shipping is interesting to an islander, 
as eyery one knows. 

A few miles up the canal! there are 


| 


huge sandhilis, real white sea sand- | 
hills, which seem to have lost them- | 
selves inland, and if I told you how! 
much sand these snowy and icy cities | 
need during the winter, you would be | 


surprised, but I’m not going to be- 


'cause I have no idea and I never was 


I only know 
that the old gray steam barges bring 
down cargoes all summer long and 
there is nothing left of them in the 
spring; but then, of course, sand is 
used for many other things as well as 
sprinkling streets. 

So sand barges are our ocean grey- 
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board of regents of the university | 
with little or no thought, probably, | 


still very iargely held that a training 
in sail is, if not actually essential, at 


for the Ku Klux Klan, yet there were} any rate desirable for ships’ officers, 


members of the faculty and the. 
student body who demurred. They 
bad not forgotten the masquerade | 
possibilities of sheets and pillow- 
cases. Yet the University of the 
Philippines is doubtless right in mak- 
ing the change; instead of following 
unquestioningly the clerical tradi- 
tions of the Middle Ages, it is going 
back to the simple precedent set in 
the grove, Academeia. 


her owners, the East Asiatic Com- 
pany of Copenhagen (after which 
port she is of course named), intend- 
ing her primarily as a training ship 
for cadets. Her career will be inter- 
esting to follow, since should she 
prove commercially a success, the re- 
sult may well be a return to the seas 
of an element of beauty which had 
seemed to be rapidly becoming a thing 
of the past. 
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“LONDON, England (Saturday)—The 
Piecsaneirin of all naval construction 
‘by Great Britain, including work on 
the four capital ships of the super- 
‘Hood type, and the questions arising 
as a result of this action by the Ad- 


imiralty, furnish the chief topics for 


the morning newspapers: Two or 
three of the principal newspapers re- 
frain from comment, but the majority 
of the others heartily indorse the 


-|government’s decision. 


The Daily Telegraph says that the 
s.spension of work involves great 
sacrifice and a grievous blow to the 
firms holding the contracts and to 
their thousands of workmen, as well 
as a sad disappointment to many 
‘naval men. 

“But the navy is in whole-hearted 
accord with the American proposals 
(for limitation of naval armament), 
which we have’ accepted in principle,” 
the newspaper says, “and, as a proof 
of our sincerity, it must surely be 
accepted as convincing evidence that 
this country is not governéd by the 
armament ring.” 


| Deeds Speak Louder Than Words 


The Daily Chronicle thinks the de- 
cision wise, both from national and 
international viewpoints. “Deeds 
speak louder than words,’ it says, 
“and the decision shows beyond cayjl 
that when we accepted the principle 
of the American proposals we meant 
all we said.” Referring to the fact 
that the United States will continue 


ut land disarmament on the 
a  Burope. oop reg — 
justify their attitude 
vera Germany by the very circum- 
which their own work has 


see sete?! ‘ 
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of the mettbr, 
hick ch pally economic. Economic 
| are back of all policies, and 
nselves must be altered be- 
re war can ve abolished. 

= causes, as much as high 
 ccecgeinaing he maintains, 
rought about the Washington 
nee and these e considera- 
ate the policies which each 
y stands for. As, for instance, 
aa requires food for her 
» she will stand out for 
u s that protect that food sup- | 
y, an nd the necessity for finding’ 
for her large population 

> affect her foreign policy. 


: oa a be Extended 
Me haan for limiting arma- 


ments on a “cone tive or any other 

‘basis will not endure unless these 

Py ima mean are looked to. If 

“proof were needed that gma! re- 

, military or naval, would. not’ 

| Mations fighting, it was pro- 

y Great Britain in the last con- 

se two years she increased her 

' from 160,000 men to 2,000,000 

absequently to 6,000,000, all ade- 

ly equipped and armed. 

‘Ore Mr. Snowden hopes the 

} will go right down to the 

“troubles of the world and 

| d a solution on the basis, not of} 

tu inter rivalry but of interna- 
a | agreement and cooperation. 

mir from the general -to the 

lar, Mr. Snowden pointed out 

Temains the one portion of 

globe which provides a field for 

I © enterprise on the part of 

‘ ly industrialized states of Bu- 

American continent and 

In China, he continued, is a 

opulation of 400,000,000, who do 

sorb to any great extent the 

iIred goods of other coun- 

ot who, with an increased 

of living, would provide a 

y fine market for the rest of the. 

possession of this mar- 
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a cana 
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tion, forcible or other- 
, of spheres of influence in the old 
iy would lead to friction, and to an 
ipted settlement of international 
seta force. The white races 

iy bound to recognize this 

eof the 1 like England in the 

if the last century, has nez- | 

Se steven life in the 


building warships, the newspaper 
says: “America’s choice is not our 
concern, Our shipbuilding has never 
been directed against America.” 
The Daily News describes the sus- 
pension of naval building as a very 
wise and seemly act, and The Daily 
Express says: “It is a well-timed ex- 
ample to the other nations concerned, 
and effective proof of Great Britain’s 
earnest determination to carry out the 
primary object of the Conference.” 
The Morning Post is strongly hos- 
tile, and charges that Mr. Lloyd 
George issued the order on his own 
initiative, -contemptuously flouting the 
authority of Parliament and going be- 


j} hind the backs of Lord Lee of Fare- 
_|ham, First Lord of the Admiraltf, and 


Admiral as poesy. The newspaper 


if Admiral Beatty had 

England he would have Te- 
i signed yor os yl agree to the sus- 
pension. It also contends that the 
Admiralty’s step is not in accordance 
with the proceedings at the Wash- 
ington Conference, and that there is 
no real relation between them. 

All the newspapers refer at length 
to the question of unemployment 
caused by the order, and while two or 
three contend that it will not add 
greatly to the ranks of the idle, the 
majority concur in the belief that the 
outiook is serious. They point out 
i that thousands of persons. are em- 
ployed at the shipyards, and that 
thousands more would have been 
eventually engaged in the subsidary 
work. 


Workers Have New Viewpoint 
' Reports from the various  ship- 


building centers say the suspension 
caused consternation among the work- 
ers, although not all the yards are 
equally affected. 

A dispatch to The Times from New- 
castle says that, while a natural dis- 
appointment is felt on the Tyne, where 
thousands already are unemptoyed, 
the disappointment is softened by the 
apparently changed outlook of the 
workers. They seem to realize the 
enormous sacrifices brought on by 
-modern warfare, and some of them 
are less enthusiastic in regard to war- 
ship contracts than before the war, 
even showing some aversion to work- 
ing on armaments. 

Friday, almost without 
the London weekly reviews, most of 
which appear on Friday, eulogize the 
Washington Conference, and _ espe- 
cially the Hughes proposals for a 
naval holiday. 

Referring to Sapan’s objections to 
the proposals, The Spectator thinks 
that this will constitute the crux of 
the whole Conference. “If Japan 
agrees to a naval holiday,” says The 
Spectator, “which, we must admit, 
will maintain her relative naval in- 
feriority to Great Britain and Amer- 
ica, she® is 
compensated for giving up what she) 


believes to be a good chance of secur- | 


ing command of the seas.” 


exception, 


The periodical considers that Japan 
must be reasonable satisfaction, 
“but we must glso make clear to her 
that what we want to bring to the 
world is peace and not a new type of 
sword.” Incidentally, The Spectator 
expresses belief that what really 
matters at the Conference is the 
cementing of blood and brotherhood 
between Great Britain and America. 

The Saturday Review says peculiar 
conditions will be created by the pro- 
posals. “At the end of 10 years, two 
British and six American ships will 
be obsolete. The American six may 
be replaced but the British two may 
not, until the British total tonnage 
shall have fallen below 500,000. The 
control of the sea would thus pass to 
the United States.” 

The paper says the scheme cannot 
properly be judged until the practical 


\regulations whereby it is to be in 


force are available, 
“To the nobility of aspiration which 


jinspired the American scheme we can 


give most generous recognition, but 
it is with facts and not aspirations that 
we have to deal.” 

“For the bold management of an 
international conference,” says The 
Nation, “there has been nothing in 
diplomatic history to compare with the 
opening move of Mr. Hughes at Wash- 
ington.” The Nation says that Mr. 
Hughes frankly adopted parliamen- 
tary methods “against babbling plati- 
tudes and secrecy which prevailed-at 
Paris,” and considers that he won the 
public opinion of the world at large, 
and especially in England. 


Competition Must End 

The Nation continues that instead 
of first reducing armaments the ques- 
tion of Far Eastern policy should have 
been settled. The paper says that 
former President Wilson was black- 


mailed by the Allies at Paris through 
his thinking that nothing mattered 
but his League of Nations, and de- 
clares that Mr. Hughes will have hard 
work to avoid the same danger. 

The New Statesman also emphasizes 
the change from the diplomacy of the 
Paris peace conference — where, it 
says, “Wilson was first asphyxiated 
and then outwitted” to the open 
diplomacy at Washington, where 
“Hughes put all his cards on the 
table.” 

The Statesman pays a tribute to 
Mr. Hughes’ achievement in “raising 
the level of discussion to a height 
which the most sanguine of idealists 
had not hoped for.” The paper ex- 
presses hope that the British reserva- 
tion regarding the slow and continu- 
ous replacement of capital ships will 
not be pressed, “for obviously it 
strikes at the root of the American 
scheme. We want to get rid of com- 
petition, not to restrict it. The Wash- 
ington Conference has begun. amaz- 
ingly well. The American Government 
has broken the icé of diplomatic 
reserve and thereby worked a mir- 
‘acle.”’ 


Anglo- Japanese Pact 


Japanese Press Asks Continuation of 
Friendly Relations 


TOKYO, Japan (Friday)—(By The 
ASsociated Press)—Some of the lead- 
ing Japanese newspapers would not 
look with disfavor upon the cancella- 
tion of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
provided there are general assurance 
of a continuation of friendly relation- 
ship, according to many editorials 


published today on the Far Eastern 
question. Comment on this phase of 
the Washington Conference today be- 
gan to overshadow discussion of the 
American proposal for the limitation 
of naval armament. 

‘The “Nichi Nichi Shimbun,” in dis- 
cussing the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
declared it had outrun its objectives 
and that if anything could be said in 
favor of its further maintenance this 
should take the form of a general 
guarantee for the furtherance of 
Anglo-Japanese friendship. This end 
could be better attained, the news- 
paper claimed, by some other means, 
especially if the alliance appeared to 
be calculated to give America any 
anxiety. 

“If America and Great Britain really 
want to cancel] the pact,” the “Nichi 
Nichi Shimbun” declared, “Japan, un- 
der the present circumstances, should 
see no necessity for insisting on its 
further maintenance.” 

The “Jiji Shimpo” expressed the 
opinion that the American attitude 
was more for a stricter application 
of the “open door” in China than for 
the destruction of the spheres of in- 
fluence hitherto established by some 
of the powers. This attitude, in the 
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certain to ask to be | 


| 


The Spectator says Japan, if she is 


frank, will say that her navy was not | 


built for self-defense, but in order to. 


secure her rights in the Far East and | 


on the Asiatic mainland, which she 


considers as hers by virtue of her 
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event of a settlement of the Far Hast- 
ern problem, could not be attended 
by much difficulty, as some critics 
feared, the newspaper declared. 


Italy’s Viewpoint 
Retention of Submarines Is Favored in 
Italian 


Press 


ROME, Italy (Saturday)—(By the 
Associated Press)—-An argument for 
the submarine as a protection for Italy 
is printed by the “Messagero” today 
in an _ editorial with reference to the 


British attitude at the Limitation of 
Armament Conference in Washington 
toward the undersea form of naval 
warfare. 

“It can be understood why Great 
Britain- should be averse to subma- 
rines,” the “Messagero” says, “but thay 
is no reason why France’and Italy 
should accept Mr. Balfour’s limita- 
tions. We are unable to construct 
large ships, because we have not the 
financial means. There is nothing 
hostile in our policy to Great Britain, 
but our only hope of independence con- 
sists in owning many submarines. Let 
us remember that the Mediterranean 
is still a British lake, presenting a 
problem more important and more 
delicate for us than that of the Pacific. 

“Let us not forget that England pos- 
sesses Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus and 
Alexandria, holds the Suez Canal and 
Port Said and is preparing to domi- 
nate the Dardanelles. Only by pos- 
session of submarines wil! we be able 
to hold the sea for any length of time. 

“Mr. Balfour. has stated that the 
existence of his Empire is impossible 
without the safeguarding of its long 
lines of communication, but Italy, as 
are all the Mediterranean nations, is 
at the complete mercy of England, 
which is able to stifle them at will. 
Italy therefore cannot consent to any 
limitation on submarines unless she 
can obtain absolute guarantees.” 

The “Tempo” expressed the opinion 
that the study of naval bases will be 
necessary at the Conference. ~ “All of 
these,” says the newspaper, “are under 
the control of England or America. It 
is impossible for Italy and France to 
accept England’s superiority in the 
Mediterranean.” 


SOCIALISTS LAUNCH 
EXPANSION LEAGUE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
. from its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York—tThe Inter- 
collegiate Socialist Society, which for 
the past 16 years has been organizing 
and promoting radical sentiment in the 
colleges and universities of the United 


IDEAS REJECTED 


Rear Admiral Sims Condemns 
Conservatism—America Lax in 
Adopting Designs for Equip- 


ment—Inventions Go Abroad 


NEWPORT, Rhod* Island—Rear Ad- 
miral William 8S. Sims, in delivering 
his annual address as president of the 
Naval War College to its graduating 
class of officers.on Saturday, dis- 
cussed “military conservatism,” refer- 
rir , he said, specifically to that type 
and degree of conservation “which has 
so often been responsible for defeat 
in battle and sometimes for national 
disaster.” 

After quoting from history to show 


that there has al: ays been resistance 
to new weapons or methods of war- 
fare, he said: 

“The rapid development of the sub- 
marine and the airplane during the 
war and the continuous development 
of both, and especially the latter, 
since the war, have shown that these 
powerful weapons are still in their 
infancy, that great possibilities of de- 
velopment are clearly in sight, and 
that it will require the most careful, 
devoted and logical consideration 

upon our part even to keep abreast 
of the developments in foreign navies, 
much less to anticipate these develop- 
ments.” 

Indisposition of our navy at once to 
utilize new ideas, weapons and 
methods of demonstrated value, the 
Admiral said, had been “due to a 
habit of mind that could be indulged 
in the past with comparative safety, 
but which is manifestly a danger to a 
country that has become involved in 
international politics, and whose poli- 
cies are likely to be disputed by other 
powers.” 

Admiral Sims, asserting that our 
gunnery up to 1900 was so inefficient 
“that an equal force of ships of any 
navy could have inflicted upon us a 
most humiliating defeat,” added: “In 
my opinion we are now entering ‘a pe- 
riod that may become still more dan- 
gerous if we fail correctly to interpret 


| the significance of the rapid develop- 


ment of fundamentally new weapons 
of enormous destructive power and of 
relative immunity to effective resist-. 
ance by any means except a decisive 
superiority of similar weapons. 

“We may escape this danger in 


States, announced its expansion into; future, as has often been the case in 
a new organization to be known as' the past, through the superior vision 


the League for Industrial Democracy | 
at the annual dinner of the organiza- | 
tion, held recently. 

The new organization, according to! 
announcements circulated at the din- 
ner, is to continue and expand the'| 
work of the society, in the general : 
direction of education, for a new so- 
cial order. based on production for | 
use and not for profit. Instead of; 
confining its efforts to the students | 
and faculty members of the various | 
colleges it will try to reach the en-, 
tire public, working through organiza- ' 
tions already in existence as far as 
possible, especially Labor, churches, 


fraternal orders, and newspapers, as ' 


well as any new channels that may. 
be devised. 
be the technician, the teacher, the so- 
cial worker, and the brain worker, 


final objective. 


Robert Morss Lovett of Chicago, who | 
was chosen | 


presided at the dinner, 
president of the new league, and Jes- 
sica Smith, formerly executive secre- 
tary of the Intercollegiate Socialist 
Society, as secretary. 


WEST VIRGINIA LAUNCHED 

NEWPORT NEWS, Virginia — The 
superdreadnaught West Virginia, new- 
est addition to the American Navy, 
and scheduled to grace the scrap pile 
within a few months under the pro- 
posed reduction program, was success- 
fully launched on Saturday at the 
plant of the Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing & Drydock Company. 


| ing 


| military 


The first objective will. 


of a Roosevelt, or through the 
pressure of public opinion, overcom- 
the excessive .conservatism of 
military minds. 

“Tl think it is apparent that the 
remedy we seek is comprised in a 
combination of Jogical ability and 
character—the ability to 
reach sound conclusions from estab- 
lished facts, and the character to 
accept, adopt and fight for these con- 


: 


clusions against any material or 
spiritual forces. 


“Inventors have always had a hard | 


| business. 


time in convincing high naval officials | 


continued. “It usually required the’ 
pressure of war necessity or strong | 
political influence, or both, to insure | 
even a hearings. Fulton and Ericsson 


“are cases in point. 
with the worker and the farmer as the ' 


“The introduction of armor was op- |} 
posed very strenuously for many| 
years. The long and costly. contro- 
versy over the adoption of breech- 
loading guns is well known. 

“In this connection it may be useful 
to invite attention to two very signifi- 
cant facts: 

“First—That America has been dis- 
tinctly in the lead in originating many 
important features of naval design and 
in the invention of types and weapons 
of fundamental importance. I need 
cite as examp!es only the monitor, the 
submarine and the airplane. There 
are many others. 

“Second—tThat, generally speaking, 
our navy has lagged behind in the 
adoption and general application even 
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of our own American ‘improvements 
and inventions. Many of our in- 
ventors have had to go abroad for 
recognition." 


FRANCE ‘Ss OBJECT IN 
EVACUATING CILICIA 


Special cable to The Christiah Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 


PARIS, France (Sunday) —The al- 
leged intention of the United States 
to send a torpedo boat to Meraina, 
the port of Cicilia, to aid in the pro- 
tection of the Christians, whether 
justified or not, elicits interesting 
comment in France. ‘ The. “Temps,” 
the most official of organs, remarks 
that the event will certainly attract 
attention. English journals, it com- 
plains, wage a persistent campaign 
against France on the ground that 
she abandons the Christians of Cilicia. 
The American ship will probably be 
saluted by the opponents of the An- 
gora pact as a reinforcement of their 
contentions. Is it hoped that the ship 
will not only protect the Armenians 
and Greeks, but above all torpedo the | 
Franco-Kemalist accord. 

The-“Temps” declares that France | 
will welcome the American flag. The’ 
crew will be able to appreciate the} 
sacrifices France has made to protect ; 
Christians. The French troops have no | 
reason to fight the Purks and aa 
who would obtain territory are blamed 
if the Turks threaten to revenge them- | 
selves upon the Christians. With some : 
irony the newspaper regrets that the. 
ship cannot penetrate into the interior. | 

What may be taken .s the French | 
view of the situation is stated as fol- | 
lows: 


CALMER VIEW OF 
(GERMAN FINANCES 


| Allied Reparation Commission 


“Expected to Report Germany 
Is Able to Pay Reparation 
Installment Due in January 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Berlin 


BERLIN, Germany (Saturday)—The 
Allied Reparation Commission is ex- 
pected to_leave Berlin tomorrow for 
Paris. It is understood that while the 
commission proposes to report to the 
Supreme Council that Germany, in 
spite of the present lamentable finan- 
Cial situation, is able to pay the 
reparations installment of 500,000,000 


gold marks due January next, and 
there is no occasion for the applica- 
tion of such drastic measures as the 
seizure of Germany’s customs or gen- 


‘eral financial tutelage. 


Sihce the commission’s arrival a 
calmer view prevails in political cir- 
cles here as regards Germany’s finan- 
Cial situation, and there is much less 
talk of state bankruptcy. 

Meanwhile it is now evident that, 
, largely as a result of the storm of 
_ protest the proposal provoked, the 
‘German industrialists and bankers are 
:now prepared to render help to the 
, Sovernment in the matter of obtain- 
ing credit to enable the next repara- 
tions installment to be met without 


“The French, believing that | insisting on the denationalization of 


it is impossible. to protect for an iN-; the railways as a means of improving 


definite period by barbed-wire these | 
populations, believing that one cCan-j; 
not create peace by perpetuating war, | 
has obtained for the Christians sub- i 
stantial guarantees. She has sent to 
assure respect for these guarantees 
devoted and competent agents. Every 
one should endeavor to assist. Such 
will be, we are persuaded, the opinion 
of the American sailors if the British | 


cries and preoccupations bring their! 
Specia] to The Christian Science Monitor 


! PLYMOUTH, Massachusetts — The 


BREWER.MAYOR-ELECT, |" 


torpedo boat to Mersina.” 


TO ENFORCE LAWS 


} 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

BUFFALO, New York—To the sur- | 
prise of many who voted for him be- 
cause he ran on a so-called wet plat- 
form, Frank X. Schwab, Mayor-elect, 
announced that he intends to enforce} 
the Volstead act vigorously while it; 
remains on the statute books. He 
favors legislation permitting sale of) 
light wine and beer, but insists upon | 
enforcement of law. 

Mr. Schwab expects to put at least | 
4000 beverage dispensing places out of 
His experience as a brewer. 
has given him thorough knowledge of: 
the character of their business, and he | 
will close all which violate the law. 


PORTRAITS OF WAR LEADERS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


AMHERST, Massachusetts—The 2g; — 


‘ portraits of the allied war leaders and'| 
the picture of the Versailles Peace 
Conference, which are to form the: 
of a national portrait gal- | 
lery at Washington. are now on ex-| 
The pic- | 


,are the only college. on the original, 
itinerary. 


| Company's office, 42 Broadway. New York. 


i the country’s situation. 

The railway labor unions resolutely 
opposed the finaneial suggestion, put, 
in common with German capitalists, 
admit that the railways and the Post 
Office, which are now run at a loss of 
many billions of marks yearly to the 
country, need nae dita ttt 


PLYMOUTH ROCK CANOPY 


w canopy over Plymouth Rock will 
| be duly dedicated and presented to the 
State of Massachusetts by the Society 
of Colonial Dames of America on 
| November 29. The exercises will open 
‘at the First Church and will be con- 
tinued at the water front. Mrs. Joseph 


'R. Lamar, president of the organiza- 
‘tion, will present the canopy and it 
will be received by Arthur Lord, who 


will represent the State by request ef 
Governor Cox. 
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FLORIDA 


All-Water Route 


BOSTON to JACKSONVILLE 
One Way $45.92 Round Trip $84.60 


War Tax, Meals and 1 mage, th 
Included. Full Infermation.o 
Steamer Every Tuesday, abana: & P. “i. 


MERCHANTS & MINERS TRANS. 60. 


Pier 2, Northern Ave., Boston, Mass. 
iN Tel. Fort Hill 6610 


patrons wats LINE 


OUTH AMERIC 


THE WORLD'S GREAT GARDEN 


Rio de Janetro, Montevideo 
and Buenos Alres 


especialiy designed for travel in the Tropics. 
Any 
Steamship or Tourist Agent or "Raymond & Whit. 
comb 17 Temple Place. General District Agent. 


‘Travel by Sea to 


California 


the Coast 


and Ha wal ] 


Lands of eternal Summer 


A wInTER VACATION through semi-tropical seas 
to California and Hawaii. First, a restful cruise to 
Cuba with a day in picturesque Havana. Then 
through the Panama Canal, visiting ashore. Along 


of Mexico, touching at Los Angeles and 


San Francisco. Finally, the delightful sail across 
the Pacific to Hawaii. 

Perfe& comfort insured by travelling in the fast, 
commodious, luxurious American steamers, HAWK. 
EYE STATE and Buckeye STATE. Providing first- 
class hotel accommodations. 


MATSON NAVIGATION CO. 
Managing Agents, US. Shipping Board 
26 SOUTH GAY STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


OP ANY STEAMSHIP AGENT 


PAI 


3 Leaving 


(Pana 
Fort 
Rico), 


with 
Wide 


Crain de Luxe 
To THE WEST INDIES, PANAMA, 
SOUTH AMERICA and WINDWARD ISLANDS 


by the splendid oil-burning steamship 


= ATIAL STEAMER TO THE TROPICS 
= No cinders 


27 DAYS - FARES from $300 


Havana 
and La Brea (Trinidad), Bridgetown (Barbado- |. 
Charlotte Amalia (St. Thomas), San Juan (Porto 


All the Comforts of the Best Hotels 


Luxurious suites, 
Toilet, Eiectric fans in every room. 


Special orchestra carried. 


For rates and full information apply to local 
agenta everywhere 


CANADIAN ‘PACIF IC RAILWAY—Traffic 


PACIFIC 


EMPRESS OF BRITAIN 


22,200 tons displacement 


No soot No coaling at ports 


New York Jan. 25st, Feb. 24st, 1922 


(Cuba), Kingston (Jamaica). Colon 
ma), La Guayra (Venezuela), Port of Spain 


de France and St. Pierre (Martinique). 


Nasseu (Bahamas), Hamilton (Bermuda). 


Cabins with bath, Cabins 


promenade spaces, swimming pool. 


NO PASSPORTS REQUIRED 


or Passenger Depariment. 
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|| “socializing pau 


| which ‘was passed in amended , 


Rabailay 19 the Press himne ‘et Cos 


? 
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‘of its advocates, prom 


is declared to e PagEWDSnatne 


heory, - questionable ‘bn the character 
paign of mis — waretens 
' statemen un i 
bn asennad ca “frightfulness,” . and 
mtoberal ‘ald” as a bribe to 
| extravagance, the Chicago Civic 
n in its November bulletin 
\Serce defeat of the bill. 
bill is declared. to be vicious, a 
perization of American 
citizenship, a blow at the spirit of 
independence and individualism which 


‘thas been. the foundation of our national 


character.” 
. Shall our children be ‘taken- care of 


- in the: family or in the herd is the 


pre-| 

) The bill is de- 

éelared to be based'on Communist doc- 

trines from Russia, which advocate 
the abolition of the family. 


‘| Strong Opposition to Bill 
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As opposed to the Children’s. Bureau 
at Washington, many organizations of 
women, various radical groups and a 
few public health officials and many 
social workers, who have favored the 
bill, the Chicago Civic Federation 
aligns itself with “leading physicians 
of the country and the leading state 

cal societies,” and other influen- 
tial individuals: and organizations. 
- In atiswer to the excuse -that the 


| bill as amended provides that no offi- 


cial or agent of the state or national 
government shall, enter any home or 
‘take charge of any child over parental 
objection, the Civic Federation ’said: 
“The proviso ‘was not in the original 
bill and is contrary to the views of its 
promoters. It was inserted in.a des- 


perate effort to save the bill and pro-. 


cure an ‘entering wedge.’ ” 


In parallel columns the Bulletin 
sets forth the statistics and argu- 
‘ments advanced in favor of the bill, 
and refutes them paragraph by para- 
graph. To show that one: block of 
statistics was untrustworthy, the 
journal of the American Medical 
Association was quoted as follows: 

“There are no reliable statistics by 
which it can be proved that the 


|} United States stands seventeenth in 


maternal fatality rates.” 
The Civic Federation claims there 


}} is nothing now in the bill that would 


accomplish the results ostensibly de- 
sired. “The small amount proposed,” 


| declares the Bulletin, “would not be- 


— | in all are reported, 
. a onapaeg sores. 


gin to supply the doctors, nurses, 
medicines and other things alleged to 

be essential as free service for all 

mothers and infants. 

“Tt is one. thing to want to further 

the real welfare of the mothers and 

the next generation and quite another 


to be told that it must be done in 
‘just the one way mapped out by a 


particniar set of propagandists. 
Mothers and babies are being cared 
ere | tor by existing facilities, public and 
private, as individual cases require, 
and existing. charitable and public 
agencies are constantly extending 
their legitimate work without need. of 
a national ‘sid.’” 


_ .BUTLDING ON INCREASE 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


. BOSTON,  Massachusetts—Refiect- 


a ing the efforts to provide work: for 
unemployed men building construc- 


tion throughout the State increased 
considerably during October, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the State 
Department of Labor and Industries. 

he department that the 
October increase was 31.7 per cent 
over the preceding month and 86.9 for 
October, 1920. 


; Formior-King | 
his -wife, landed hete today and will 
take up residence at Villa Vitoria. 


|} notice to the Federal Council. 


-_press resents his action, including | 


ba Germa.: flying machine piloted by a 


*. vtiiindiclabamani 


geo een i. mies News Office 
“FUNCHAL, Madeira (Sunday) — 
Charilés, ed by | 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor Segoe 

BERNE, Switzerland—It will be’ re 
membered that after his trip to Hun- 
gary the Allies prevailed upop the}. 
Swiss Federal Council to grant former 
Emperor Charles of Austria permis- 
sion to return to this country and to 
a@tay in the canton of Lucerne until 
further notice. Public opinion was 
more or less at one that the sojourn 
should not be extended beyond the 
time of his obtaining a refuge in some 
other country. ‘The official permit. was 
limited to a term. ending at the- close 
of August, and was made contingent 
on his promise not to quit Switzerland 
without giving at least three days’ 


The for.ner monarch not haying suc- 
ceeded in being received by any other 
country by the end of August, the 
Swiss Government, with the consent of 
|} the majority of the population, chival- 
rously prolonged’ indefinitely the: per- 
mission to stay at Castle Hertenstein, 
so splendidly situated on the famous 
Vierwaldstétter Lake, not, however, 
without causing the former Emperor- 
King to renew, on October 5, his prom- 
ise of giving three days’ notice when- 
ever intending to leave the country. 


Swiss People Indignant 

No wonder the Swiss people are 
highly indignant at Charles’ breach 
of promise. The federal council, in 
a public communiqué issued imme- 
diately after the aerial flight became 
known, stated unmistakably that he 
had once more ill.wsed the Swiss 


right of asylum and broken his twige- 
given solemn word. The whole Swiss 


the Roman Catholic papers. These 
had always defended him against at- 
tacks on the part of Socialist and Lib- 
éral editors or orators, and they had 
insisted on his readmission after his 
earlier excursion; but now they 
frankly own having been mistaken as 
to his noble feelings, and they join in 
the general cry that this country has 
definitely done with him. 

Moreover, neither the Allies, the 
little entente nor the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment would be willing to permit 
him to return to Switzerland, because 
of the desirablity or supervising his 
doings and movements much more 
strictly than was the case in this 
country. The Swiss Federal Council 
emphasizes that it never entered into| 
any obligation toward any other gov- 
ernment to exéfcise “any strict sur- 
veillance over’ the weak Hapsbure; 
nevertheless, it would have been its 
moral duty to do so in the interests 
of European peace. Not a few Swiss 
dailies reproach the authorities with 
having been overconfident. 


Supervision Inadequate 

The laxity of supervision is proved 
by the fact that on the day of the 
press publication of the rumors of the 
flight neither the cantonal nor the 
federal authorities had the slightest 
knowledge of his actual absence from 


Hertenstein for two days. On a Satur- 
day the Lucerne Government expressed 
the official belief that the former Em- 
peror and his wife were still present 
in the castle, whereas in fact they had 
left it on the previous Thursday, and 
arrived at their destination the same 
day. When the President of the Lu- 
cerne Government telephoned to Her- 
tenstein, at the request of the Swiss 
Political: Department, he received the 
royal secretary's reply that the royal 
couple had left for a few days only in 
order to “celebrate” in strict retire- 
ment the tenth anniversary of their 
wedding day. 

Let stress be laid on the striking 
detail that the flight was effected in 
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Pe ALE LACES 
At t Attractively Low Prices 
| BE sdeacad who appreciate the 
peti and usefulness of dainty 
| Laces , and who would purchase 
| same at most moderate prices, 
| uld not fail to visit our special 
| wing of all that is new and 
| irable in Fall Laces — for 
| Frocks—for ys anya Trim- 
Fancy ‘ Work—far 
| Undergarments—for Seepodcling 
|, -— for Blouses, Guimpes, etc. Here 
‘Il find the desired Laces. © 


New arrivals daily in Flouncings and 
Allovers. in Spanish, Chantilly 


the sam 

hould 
show 
desi1 


| mings—for 


_—— Filet lace for neckwear and Calais, Vals and Imitation Duchess 


for Underwear. 


So wan gee 


sand Zita. 


; |NO ) DEMAND FOR 
MAINE PULPWOOD 


bemaaiabiae Conisealt While the 


or Is Turmed Into Laths— 
| - Manufacture Abroad Cheaper 


foccta to The Chylatian Science Monitor 

BANGOR, Maine—With many thou- 
sand cords of pulpwood dut in Maind 
going to waste along the country road- 
sides or being manufactured into 
laths at an added expense for han- 
dling, mahufacturers of paper are, im- 
{porting pulp from Norway and Can- 
ada, and the Maine output finds no 
reception in the market... The pas 
féw months have been marked by 4 
radical. decline from the peak: prices 
for paper, but the pulpwood demand 
has gone from the abnormally high to 
the abnormality of no market. 

Only a littls more than a year ago 
there wag a tremendous demand for 
pulpwood, and the price jumped from 
$15 to $45 a cord in New York and $38 
in Maine. Today there is actually no 


cut last winter, and but little of it 1s 
being sold. The mills have between 
otis and two years’ supply on hand, 
and the manufactured article ¢an 
be brought from. Canada and Europe 
for less money than it can be pro- 
duced at home. 

As a result of this condition, there 
will be very little pulpwood cut in 
this State during the coming winter. 
The operators who carried on busi- 
ness last year on @ small scale are 
not in position financially to do any- 
thing, and the larger operators have 
enough on hand for a time at least. 
They have the advantage of being 
able on short notice to assembie 
crews and ontfit them whenever oc- 
casion arises; but the occasion, ac- 
cording to present indications, will 
not arise for some little time, al- 
though it is predicted that an acute 
demand for pulpwood will arise 
within a year. 

Maine stands to suffer a huge eco- 
nomic Joss as a result of the slump 
in the pulpwood industry. Many | - 
pulpwood operators and buyers who 
found themselves with a big pile of 
wood on hand and practically no mar- 
ket for the same and who were finan- 
cially able to take advantage of an 
unusual situation in the lath market, 
are turning their wood into. laths 
‘which bring aJl the way from $10 to 
$12 per thousand in the markets of 
the country. A number of mills have 
»been established throughout the State, 
particularly in Washington County. 


GOVERNMENT HOLDS LAND 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Secretary Fall Saturday promul- 
gated an opinion denying application 
for mining patent of the Honolulu 
Consolidated Oil Company for 2040 
acres:of oil land in naval petroleum 
reserve No. 2 in California, thus 
permanently retaining the government 
fee title to the lands and their soil and 
gas deposits. The lands, however, will 
be leased on a royalty basis, the Hono- 
lulu company doing the drilling and 
producing as the government’s lessee. 
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Chic 
tailored blouses 


Blouses. with the youthful, 
Peter Pan neck,—tailored of 
pussywillow, crepe de Chine 
and habutai—find many new 
ways of being. smart—and 
yet remain simple! Prices 
range from 


5.95 to 12. 50 


HIacbess bo. 


Established 1864 


Portland Oregon 


W DIAMOND. 


for a. trip) 
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aie Product Goes to Waste 


market price for the wood which was “ 


Sixth and Alder Streets, Portland, Ore. 


sg vw Marks has Sur- . 


; renders . of. Administration 


and Shows Pers Division ee 


Spécial} 3S The Christian Science omit 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Colurnbis 
— Unless unforeseen obstacles arise? 


‘Congress will speed up final action on 


the revised revenue bill so as to per- 
mit the session to end on Wednesday 
night. This not. only would give mem- 
bers a brief breathing spell before 
the convening of the regular session 
on December 5, but it also would per- 
mit them to draw compensation for 
traveling expenses, whether they re- 
turn” to their’ ‘homes or remain in 
Washington. 

The cénference report on the rev- 
enue bill, which has been changed 
almost © beyond recognition from the 
form in which it was originally re- 
ported, will be taken up in the House 
of Representatives today. Only five 
of the 10 conferees on the bill have 
signed the report, Reed Smoot (R.), 


{; Senator from Utah, joining with the 


Democratic conferees in refusing to 
attach their signatures to it. 


Surrender: of Administ istration 


While there will be stiff opposition 
to it in the House, leaders pian to 
put. the bill through before the end of 
the day, so as to give: the Senate a 
little more time in which to consider 
it.. Senator Smoot is expectéd to set 
forth his opposition to it in a prepared 
peech : 


As the bill comes out of conference 
it is more of a Democratic measure 
than a Republican one: The Republi- 
can Party, in fact, can derive little 
comfort from it so far as it carries 
out the party’s tax -pledges to the 
people. 


‘Another thing that is causing the 
Administration. alarm is the failure of. 


Some’ of the Republican leaders see’ 


in the 60 per-cent surtax on incomes 
of $200,000 and over, which was ap- 
plied against the appeal of President 
Harding, an issue that will loom large 
in the nezt elections. The Administra- 
tien feels that-the tax balks one of 
the good things which the party pro- 
posed to do, bring money into pro- 
ductive industry. President Harding 
and his political advisers are de- 
pressed aver the approval of the 50 
per cent surtax more than on anything 
else that has happened since March 4. 

Taken all in all, the surrender of 
the Administration forces on so many 
important instances in the tax bill is 
regarded as a serious. setback to the 
Republican Party. . Administration 


| 


are beginning to show 
ness. 


a 


its so-called leaders in Congress to 
lead. In the Setiate, the independent 
farm bloc, cooperating with the Demo- 
crats, did about as it. wished to do 
with regard to the tax bill. Adminis- 
tration leaders in the Senate expected 
the House to undo most of the work 
of the farm bloc, but were disappointed 
to a largé degree. A°strong faction of 
instirgent Republicans in the House 
unexpectedly joined. forces in the 
House to defeat the Administration on 
the one big object on which it had set 
its heart. President Harding’s plea 


‘for a compromise on the maximum 


surtax rate might have beeri made to 
the four winds for all the weight it 
carried. 

Republican leadership is deeply con- 
cerned over the future results of this 
manner of legislating by groups, for 
now the House no longer can be 
counted upon to stand firmly against 
the farm bloc in the Senate. It is 
developing a powerful one of its own, 
and Republican leaders are unable to 
halt its growth. 


GERMAN COUNSELOR 
REACHES NEW YORK 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Baron 
Edmund von Thermann has arrived 
in this country to prepare the ‘way 
for the new German Ambassador, for 
whose Embassy he will act as coun- 
selor. He is the first German diplo- 
matist to represent Germany in the 
United States since the war. 

Baron von Thermann said French 
fears of a warlike Germany were 
baseless; Germany was no longer 
warlike. Though economic conditions 
in Germany as a whole were bad, Ger- 
many would try to pay the repara- 
tions as long as possible. Thousands 
of her industrial concerns were work- 
ing on a 30 or 40 per cent basis. There 
was bitter feeling against France and 
the conviction that she intended to 
take the entire west bank of the 
Rhine. But Germany was no longer 
militaristic. She did not want war. 
Prance had nothing to fear on that 
score. 


by 


i DISCUSSION SOUGHT 


- OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
' ISSUE, AF GENEVA 


" gpecial to The Christian Science Monitor 
its Washington News Office 


‘WASHINGTON, District of Columtia 
In response to an appeal by Samuel 
‘Gompers that the international Labor 
or fon conference in Geneva 
discuss the question of world unem- 


| | ployment, although it was not on the 


agenda, the officers of the conference 
expressed the hope that the participa- 
tion of the United States would soon 
be available in securing worid peace 


and progress. 
The text of the two cable messages 


was as follows: 
“M. Albert Thomas, 


zerland: 

“Because of unemployment situation 
in all countries, and though we in the 
United States are undertaking the 
solution of the problem, I respectfully 
suggest that international Labor or- 
ganization conference should discuss 
condition of nnémployment notwith- 
standing it is not included in agenda. 

(Signed) “GOMPERS. 

“Geneva, November 18, 1921.” 

“Samuel Gompers. American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia: 


“Your telegram read to the inter- 
national Labor conference this mornu- 


Geneva, Swit- 


‘ing by President Lord Burnham dur- 


ing exchange of views on world 
unemployment situation. Conference 
unanimously decided to reply thank- 
ing you and great organization .of 
which you are president. Conference 
ventures to express the hope that in 
the near future the United States may 
find it possible to associate itself of- 
ficially with this organization which 
owes much to American initiative. 
This conference has already addressed 
to President Harding its fervent 
wishes for success of Conference con- 
vened by him now sitting in Wash- 
ington. That Conference and the in- 
ternational Labor conference are 
purposing in their respective spheres 
the same great end. All earnestly 
hope, that as the United States by 
bringing together the Old and the New 
World is advancing the cause of world 
peace so it may-be possible to have 
the aid of the United States in secur- 
ing that industrial peace and progress 
without which no solution of the pres- 
ent world problem is possible. 
(Signed) 
“BURNHAM, President. 
“D’BRAGA, Brazil, 
“EDSTROM, Sweden, 
“JOUHAUX, France, 
Vice-Presidents. 
“ALBERT THOMAS, 


Secretary-General.” 
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OR. the Opera, the dansant, or any 
event on the social calendar, one may 
be certain of stepping forth with im- 
peccable smartness when fitted with evening, 


slippers sold by Hanan. 


Ci Graceful strap 


and opera effects in silver and gold cloth and 
exquisite brocades. 


With*Luxurious Hanan Hosiery in Matched 


Boston 


New York 


Brooklyn 


Philadelphia 


or Contrasting Shades 
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1 | upon the head of Bous- 
whatever happens, his posi- 
: for ‘the future if he remains in 
y4,| Morocco must be a somewhat 


1 of. It would have 
‘pone hard with another distinguished 
J ; St Tebba, a member of the pow- 
erful tribe of Guelaya which has been 
& considerable factor An the events 
of recent weeks, if he had not been 
im;the son of an influential marabout. 
Abd e! Krim feared to lose the sup- 
| Port of Si Tebba’s people, but at the 
sdme time he would not overlook the 
uspected treason, which was again 
} co ed with the fall of Nador, and 
| 80.he had the man put in chains and 
exposed to the public view. 
Abd el Krim's Diplomatic Aims 
-Although it appears that Abd: el 
Krim is indisposed, for the reasons 
stated, to let the able Spanish men 
Prisoners out of his hands, there is 
a report that he hag andther idea in 
regard to the women, children and 
old people in his possession, and is 
hoping for some good results from 
an attempt at diplomatic skili. It is 
Stated that he is quite willing to let 
ote pass back again to the 
; 8, and that without- ransom, 
but on one supreme and irreducible 
condition, and that is that a request 
to this effect should be made to him 
by the French authorities. He wishes 
thus to be placed in the position of 
having obliged the French, or having 
shown himself to be well disposed to 
them and to accept their recommen- 
dations. Besides this, he desires above 
all things to avoid direct negotiations 
e] | im such a matter with the Spaniards, 
- | because be is sure that if they took 
place his people would be certain he 
had received big financia) considera- 
tions, and that, if not the end of him, 
oe his already serious 
es. 
An escaped prisoner, Lieut. Anthony 
Vazquez Bernabeu, who came in close 
ct with Abd el Krim at Aydir, 
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tional importance,” 
master, “where there can be but one 
opinion, the opportunity of so combin- 
ing the Masonic forces of the Empire 
for the purpose of maintaining its 
existence and stability should not be 
neglected or omitted. There is no 
other organization in Australia that is 
so virile, 80 stable, or so strenuous as 
| the Masonic institution, and there is 
no other organization that has shown 
such fervent~strength and firm at- 
tachment to Empire problems.” 


his in trade. It has, in addition, caused 


|} oners is the Kaid Si Hauch, son of the 
Kaid Zian of the Beni Urriaguel. 


This officer, Antonio Vazquez Berna- 


beu, made an Gdventurous escape. He 
had been invited by Abd el Krim to 
Stay with him altogether on a business 
basis, but refused, and then prepared 
his scheme for escape. He communi- 
cated it to some other prisoners and 
asked’ for their assistance and col- 


boration, but they thought it too 


risky. The house in which he was 
|} held as prisoner, with a considerable 
measure of liberty, was three kilo- 
meters from the seashore. 
down there, and the lioors then sight-. 
ing him and suspecting his object, 
fired upon him. He 


He went 


immediately 
unged into the sea, and after swim- 


‘ming for an hour reached the isle of 
|Alhucemas. The natives there were 
naturally much surprised at his ap- 
pearance, and shots came over after 
him from the mainland. The people 
of Albucemas, however, by this time 
had heard of the Spanish successes 
and the recapture of Nador and they 
were more inclined to favor the 
Spanish than the rebels. 
away, and back to Melilla. 


} 
EMPIRE CONCLAVE OF 


So he got 


MASONS PROPOSED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from 


its Australasian News Office 
MELBOURNE, Victoria—Why © not 


an Empire conference in London of 
Freemasons? This query by the grand 
master, Most Worshipful Brother F. 


Hickford, at the quarterly com- 


munication of the United Grand Lodge 


Freemasons of Victoria, aroge nat- 


urally as a result of the growing unity 
among Masons, not only in the Com- 
monwealth and New Zealand as sep- 
arate states, but in Australasia. 


The recent decision to hold a con- 


ference of the representatives of the 
Grand Lodge of Australia was noted 
with interest by the Grand Lodge in 
New Zealand‘and as a result of a com- 
munication to Australia from the lat- 
ter lodge, it has been resolved to hold 
an 
month. 
toward the consolidation of Masonic 


Australasian conference this 
This means a long step 


ntiment in Australia and New Zea- 


land, and will undoubtedly lead to a. 
fixed purpose of action and procedure. 
This example fired the imagination of 


e grand master, who thereupon 
aced before the fraternity the idea 
a-~conference meeting in London of 


representative Freemasons from all 
parts of the British Empire. 


“Surely on broad questions of na- 
said the grand 


: opening by the King and Queen of the 


and, the first night of being prisoner, 


8 in hig house 


f : is story. He 
other prisoners for a time were 
| generally upon fowl with 

and linen was spread upon the 
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$65 and upward 
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| Opening of Royal Exchange by| trate. < 


} ° 1 City’s Im rt as 


: 


Special to The Christian Solence Monitor 
| : Office | 


from its European News = 


royal exchange at Manchester after 
its extension is of far nfore than 
purely local significance, It has im- 
‘portant and far-reaching international 
bearings. To begin with, it is hope- 
ful sign, as the King said in the course 
of his speech, of an early resumption 
of normal trading activity and the 
alleviation of the present depression 


attention to ‘be directed to the central 
position which Manchester holds in a 
network of trading ramifications 
spread out over many other countries. 
And a not less important aspect, the 
profound effect which Manchester has 
had upon the social ideas of the world, 
has also been brought into prominence. 

The building itself is a worthy em- 
bodiment of the greatness of its pur- 
pose and the richness of its history. 
Architecturally it is handsomely de- 
signed in classic style and is ap- 
propriately symbolic of the strength 
and solidity of Lancashire commerce. 
It ‘is the third building that has had 
to be erected to supply the necessary 
accommodation, and there have,. in 
addition, been three extensions. The 
first building was erected in 1729 and 
had an area of 452 square yards; the 
present premises are about 20 times 
the size (8222 square yards, or one 
and one half acres) and accommodate 
a membership of 12,000. With the ex- 
ception of the staircases and the walls, 


about 95 per 


cent of their produ 
in the home market, which’ 
. whereas 


7 a8 
bs 


a 


good quality 
known in all markets. The magnitude 
of the overseas trade. in piece goods 
may be from the fact that 
last year the number of square yards 
exported amounted to over 4,400,000,-. 
‘000. Reckoned in money, the exports 


to the end of August were of the 
value of nearly 116,000,000 pounds, or 
Nearly 30 per ceht @f the total value 
of exports of all ‘kinds. 
‘Cotton Binding Nations 

The closeness of the relationship 
between Britain and the United States 
brought about by the cotton trade is 
well known. But its full significance 


will*be moré readily grasped when it 
is understood that in the years 1841-46 
nearly 60 per cent of the total Amer- 
ican ¢rop was imported, and though 
this percentage has since sunk to 30, 
yet the absolute quantity imported 
from the United States has more than 
doubled, 

The reasons for the preeminence of 
Manchester in fhe cotton trade of the 
world are various. Founded in the 
fourteenth century, it was at the time 
of the industrial revolution that the 
first great expansion occurred. The 
advantages which the locality pos- 
sessed which were favorable to the 
growth of the trade were the proxim- 
ity of the port of Liverpool, presence 
of coal and iron, skill and knowledge 
diffused among the population, and a 
highly efficient marketing organiza- 
tion. It is the latter factor which is 
centered at the royal exchange, and 
}the mass of ability, foresight, and 
commercial capacity there concen- 
trated forms the corner stone of the 
huge cotton industry. 


Cotton's Place in British Industry 


: 


¢ 


the exchange floor, which is the chief 
apartment, covers the whole site on 
one level. 


Hub of Industrial Areas 

The exchange is the hub of the 
greatest industrial area in Britain, 
and the district it serves contains a 


population counted in millions. But 
more 
that it is the greatest place for the 
assembly of traders in the whole 
world. It is of course the center of 
the cotton industry, but it is the home 
also of many other trades which, 
while of secondary importance rel- 
atively to cotton, are themselves great 
industries. There is, for example, the 
aniline and color-making and manu- 
facturing industry, the alkali trade, 
what are known as the finishing sidés 
of the cotton industry, which in- 
clude dyeing, bleaching, printing, and 
the actual finishing processes. As 
would be expected, Manchester is the 
center of textile machinery industry; 
and the exchange is its headquarters. 
As an engineering city Manchester 
takes first rank, and the -tron and 
steel trades are also important: The 
chemical interests are strong, as also 
are the rubber, the wool and worsted, 
and wood-pulp industries, and alse 
insurance, transport and shipping. 
Besides being the largest exchange 
in the world, the Manchester Royal 
Exchange is the center of the largest 
manufacturing export trade in the 
world. According to figures collated 
by the International Federation of 
Master ‘Cotton Spinners and Manu- 
facturers Associations the number of 
spindies in the world is estimated at 
152,317,054. Of these more than one- 
third are in Great Britain, the num- 
ber being 56,140,738,. or nearly 20,- 
000,000 more than the United States, 
which, in turn are far ahead. of any 
other country. The United States sell 
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Moderste Prices 


‘which are fundamental to Britain’s 


notable than that is the fact | 


Except agriculture and coal mining, 


;commerce and industry, the cotton 
| trade is most important of the pur- 
| suits of the British people. It is in- 
|timately bound up in their history 
'during the past- century and .a half. 
‘It was the scene of that won@erful 
| exfoliation of human enterprise, the 
first application of machinery - and 
power to manufacture. It was in: 
Lancashire that the industrial revolu- 
tion arose, and that the modern fac- 
tory system originated. That. fact in 


is heavily | & 


, pene- | t 
rid—the | 
r and moderate price are |: 


of cotton goods in the eight months | ‘a 


Not only in the sphere of interna- 
“tional relationships has the influence 


of peace, but this is the case also in 
the equally important and difficult 
sphere of industrial relationships, The 
problem of reconciling conflicting in- 
terests in industry is second, today, 
only to that of peace between nations; 
and the employers and workers in the 
busy hive of Lancashire have made a 
great contribution to its solution. The 
famous Brooklands Agreement, which 
arranged elaborate terms of peace be- 
tween the mill owners and their em- 


‘| ployees for a term of years, formed 2 


precedent upon which masters and 
men in other trades were not slow to 
act. And today the trade union official 
in Lancashire is looked upon as repre- 
senting an interest quite as important 
as that of Capital. 

It was thus a fitting thing that the 
new exchange should have been 
opened by His Majesty the-King. For 
the institution is just as representative 
of ‘the character and achievements of 


‘Lancashire asthe King is of the whole 


nation. 


AUSTRALIAN MAIL CONTRACT 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office, 

MELBOURNE, Victoria—By the re- 
newal of the mail contract for serv- 
ices among the Pacific Islands, the ne- 
gotiations between the federal minis- 
try and Messrs. Burns, Philp & Co. 
have been concluded for a_ twelve- 
month. The cost to the Common- 
wealth is £50,000 a year, an addi- 
tional cést of £10,000, but a slightly 
improved service is guaranteed. Sir 
Joseph Cook, the federal Treasurer, 
states that the renewal only carries 
on the contract for a year, by which 
time the whole policy of the terri- 
tories held under the mandate from 
the League of Nations will have been 
settled, and the question of mail serv- 
ices in the Pacific may be viewed dif- 
ferently. 


itself is sufficient to give the locality 
an ineffaceable name in history. But 
the significance of Lancashire in 
world affairs is not confined to the 
industrial revolution. It must never 
be forgotten that the raw material 
upon which has been reared the 
mighty structure of Lancashire’s com- 
mercial prosperity is drawn from over 
the sea. * 
Further, the markets in which its 
finished products are sold are also to 
be found in the uttermost’ parts of 
the earth. Economic considerations 
alone, even without any deeper phi- 


about the rise of a political mode of 
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na-| AUTOMOBILE IMPORT _ 
|! FIGURES FOR IRELAND 


ik SR 
fal of The Christian 
By special correspondent 


off DUBLIN, Ireland—The great motor 


exhibition at the Paris Salon has im- 


‘parted fresh impetue to the direct 


trade in automobiles between Ireland” 
and France. In 1919 Ireland imported 
French cars to the value of 49,000,000 
francs, while the corresponding figure 
for Ireland amounted only te 11,500,- 
000 frances, although England has | 
been France’s principal customer. , 
In view of such encouraging statis- 
tics and the advantages to be gained 
from the ‘present rate of exchange, 
Mr. Kerney, the Irish Consul in 
France, urges the appointment of 
accredited agents in Ireland by French 
exporters of such commodities as 
musical’ and technical instruments, 
perfumery and many other things in 
addition to motors. He is endeavor- 
ing to enlighten the French ‘trader 
concerning the advantages of import- 


direct. He also advocates reform in 
the matter of insurance, and says that 
the premiums paid annually to Eng- 
lish companies by Ireland amount to 
over £5,000,000. Mr. Kerney hints at 
the probability that in the future Ire- 
land will not exact from continental 
countries the ad valorem duty of 331-3 
per cent now imposed by England, 
especially while such countries are 
suffering from a depreciated currency. 


DECREASE IN INDIA’S JUTE CROP 
By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

ALLAHABAD, India—The final 
forecast of the jute crop for 1921 in 
Bengal, Bibar and Orissa and Assam 
has just been issued. The area under 
cultivation is 1,513,358 acres, or a de- 


‘| crease of 995,415 acres on the figures - 


for the previous year. The estimated 
yield is 4,052,609 bales, or a decrease 
of 1,925,988 bales on last year’s re- 
turns. The decrease in acreage is 
attributed to a variety of causes, un- 
favorable weather, low price obtained 
for the two preceding crops, and the 
high price of foodstuffs, which caused 
cultivators to plant other crops in- 


stead of jute. Dee Man ene 


SILKS and WOOLENS 
Economize Without Sacrificing Quality 


Purchase at less than regular retail prices by 
making your selection from 4 wide range of 
samples at this office, or state your require- 
ments, and I will submit specimen. 


R. HALLENSLEBEN 


Room 300 San Francisco 233 Post Street 
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from strange distant lands 
of romance, have we loved 

the brocades, the bronzes, 
the ivories, the lacquers, 

and the porcelains that 

embody the glamour of 
the Orient. Their spell is 

as potent today as ever. 

It is the alluring charm 
of other times and foreign 

places that makes a doubly 

desirable gift. 
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Hudson Bay Fur Company 


dren and infants. 


_ GRANT AVE. AT GEARY, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Telephone Douglas 2100 


Is simplified by the use of 1. Magnin & Co. 


amount you desire to expend and the Or- 
der will be promptly sent to you; or if 
you prefer we shall mail it directly to 
the recipient, enclosing your per- 


Our assortments comprise exclusive gift 
novelties and apparel for women, chil- 


superb quality and pleasingly priced. 
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| Reductions from 20 to 50% on our 


entire stock of fur garments 


580, 34th St., Oakland 
222 Powell St., San Francisco 
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TELEPHONE KEARNY 5577 Established 1864 


E. B. RICE 


IMPORTED AND ORIGINAL 
MODEL HATS, FURS 
AND NOVELTIES ° 


822 POST STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


*\Villard's 
130-153 GEARY ST. 


a mart Apparel 


or ‘omen 
and Misses 


Style and Quality 
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Colman Co. 
HATTERS 


Sole Agents for 


‘Dunlap Hats 
and Coats 


780 Market St. .37 Montgoniery St. 
Phelan Bldg. Lick Bidg. 
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- FIRST CLASS 


FRENCH LAUNDRY 


659 McAllister St 


Phone Market 1336 


Hallawell Seed Company 


258 Market Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Daffodils, Tulips, Hyacinths and other 
bulbs for Spring blooming are now in 
stock. Write for our bulb catalogue. 


--- 


MacRorie-McLaren Co. 


APE EM AND 


We specialize in landscape develop- 
ment on Country Estates, Public 
Parks and School Grounds. 


A. FALVY 
ANTIQUES 


678-600 Gutter Street. San Francisce 


141 Fewel.$t., Sar. feaciscs fhene Dosgies 4442 
Lerseries, San Ma‘eo T hone fan Mates 1052 


HOLIDAY GIFTS” 


Leather Goods 
Manictre Sets 
Phote Albums 
Cutlery 


Pencils 


THAT MAN PITTS 


771 Market St. 1705 Fillmore St. 
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wil Be Rectified, to the Ad- 
’ ‘vantage of the Manufacturers 


a Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
"from its Australasian News Office 


WELLINGTON New Zealand — The 
amendment of the customs tariff is 
os andertaken by the New Zealand 

ment this year. The work has 
long overdue, tor Baca Dominion 


| “there are territorial responsibilities 


‘}daunted. She is marching on, shrink- 


to complete its discussion of 
proposals before the end of the 
year. It. is quite likely, indeed, that 
the government will decide to hold 


, |over the tariff for final decision in 


1922, the new duties operating in the 


- {meantime on the ‘te Th of resolu- 


fetal One of them is the 


" Several basic. ideas have been ex- 

in the framing of the new 
idea of 
tial trade within the British 
wealth.: New Zealand since 


11903 has given British goods a pref- 


erence in its markets by the imposi- 


e| tion of a surtax on goods of many 


ds it.they are imiported from for- 
-countries. This surtax is paid 

on from 40 to 45 per cent of the im- 
ports from without the Empire, and 


-|the advantage given to British man- 
-}ufacturers in this respect is substan- 


The Prime Minister, Mr. Massey, 
has stated that he wishes to see an 
extension of this idea-of imperial pref- 


jerence. He believes that the Domin- 


fon can afford to give the British firms 
an-increased advantage, and he de- 
sires, further, to see reciprocal ar- 


jrangements between New Zealand and 


other states under the Union Jack. 
New Zealand and South Africa have 
had a reciprocal tariff, in which they 


|have conceded one another special ad- 
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| duties against wool and meat. 


vantages, for many years. Australia 
and New Zealand, on the other hand, 
have been using their tariffs to one 
another’s disadvantage, and New Zea- 
land, having a relatively poorly de- 
vised tariff, has usually got the worst 
of the contest. Ministers believe that 
with the new tariff as a&n argument, 


‘| they will be able to arrange a reason- 


able reciprocal treaty between these 
two British countries of the South 


Pacific. 

The tariff is giving the New Zealand 
Government increased bargaining 
emg in dealing with other ‘coun- 
tries. 


Australia and the United States. Both 
these countries have placed unex- 
pected restrictions on New Zealand 


products and goods, and at the same 


time they are sehding an ever-increas- 
ing quantity of goods into the Do- 


}minion. The tariff is now being made 


sufficiently elastic to enable the gov- 
ernment to drive a bargain when it 
talks with one of the governments 
that has penalized the New Zealand 
producer or manufacturer. 

The temporary tariff adopted by the 
United States this year erects high 
The 
effect of these duties has not been 


ja particularly serious. matter to New 


Zealand, but the government feels that 
the great growth of American exports 
to the Dominion provides a basis for 
negotiation. ay” 

_ Another point that has influenced 
the framers of the new tariff is the 
encouragement* of local industries. 
New Zealand's manufacturing indus- 
tries are not yet on a very large scale, 
but they are employing over 70,000 
people and are showing real vitality. 
The existing tariff gives substantial 
protection in many lines, chiefly by 
Means of ad valorem duties ranging 
from 20 to 33 per cént, but from the 
point of view of the local manufac- 
turer it has not given adequate pro- 
tection against “dumping” and has 
not been scientifically designed to dis- 


. The general community is not pre- 


to accept a large increase in} 


| pared 
customs duties, involving substantial 


‘additions to ‘prices, but ‘the manufac- 


assistance without injur- 
- consumer and they have been 
the sympathetic attention of 


present over half the imports 
the Dominion are duty free, the 
government in past years 

to lift the duties from 

use not produced 
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- This power is felt to be neces- 
jsary in view of recent happenings in 


| 


‘tion which, as has been shown, is al- 
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part of the dominions; pms Aus- 
tralia, Canada and New Zealand, at the 
‘Washington Conference has been mis- 


not signify, as a certain pessimistic 
section of public opinion in England 
holds, the dissolution of the British 
Empire but, on the contrary, the sin- 
cere desire of the colonies to help 
Britain support the almost overwhelm-. 
ing burden of responsibility which now 
rests on her broad shoulders, not so 
brogd but that help coming from the 
right quarter and from those most 
interested in some of the problems 
involved will not be right welcome. 

In this connection it is interesting 
and appropriate to recall the words of | 
Mr. Meighen, the Prime Minister of 
Canada, who. said that it was difficult 
for his country to appreciate how great 
are the problems which the Empire 
and other dominions had to face, he- 
cause Canada was situated alongside 
a nation of Anglo-Saxon origin with 
which she had been at peace for a 
century. The burden laid upon the 
mother country was tremendous 
the task ahead of her very heavy. It 
was so great as to he almost intol- | 
erable; and yet the. old country was 
going bravely ahead. He added that} 


and difficulties everywhere. There are 
perils which would have daunted a/ 
people less courageous than the Brit- 
ish, but the British Empire is not 


ing from nothing, and when she is 
criticized merely for carrying out her 
pre-war obligations, it must be re- 
membered that she is but doing those 
things which make for the advantage 
of all the allies of the dominions over- 
seas, and of the Empire as a whole.” 

The Canadian, statesman further 
added, that Great Britain was led at 
present by men who were as capable 
as any who had ever stood at the 
helm of empire, and that these men 
were animated by a determination 
which pervaded the whole country. 
The work of Great Britain was now 
so heavy that she was appealing for 
the cooperation and, sympathy of the 
dominions. Mr. Meighen wanted Can- 
ada to seek more and more to realize 
their responsibilities in the Empire, and 
they should appreciate that if they 
are to have a share in the assets of 
Empire they must likewise share its 
responsibilities. 


Cabinet or Paiiinine Matters Little 


Another colonial statesman of note, 
Mr. Massey, Prime Minister of New 
Zealand, has also expressed his views 
on the difficult/ question~of inyperial 
cooperation. He said that matters 
had so deyelopéd on these lines at 
the last imperial conference that do- 
minion prime ministers had been 
called for the first time to join with 
British ministers in making repre- 
sentations to the Sovereign as head 
of the state after a decision had been 
arrived at; and Mr. Lloyd George at 
the cohclusion of the proceedings said 
that the present meetings had been 
held after the great emergency of war, 
but nevertheless vital decisions had 
been taken and he claimed that there 
was in fact no material difference 
whether the meetings were termed 
meetings of a cabinet or of a confer- 
ence. 

The decisions taken at the confer- 
ence had been the decisions which a 
cabinet would. take. A cabinet was 
a consultative group; any meeting of 
privy councilors whom the _ Prime 
Minjster of the day chose to summon 
constituted a cabinet, and decisions 
were ‘taken which were equivalent 
to cabinet decisions. It did not really 
matter what the meeting was called, 
for the recent conference had carried 
the weight of a cabinet, and further, 
everything which was decided was re- 
ported immediately to the King. 

The last imperial conference or 
cabinet was thus the corner stone of 
imperial cooperation on equal terms, 
and Mr.. Massey said that overseas 
ministers, were taken into the fullest 
confidences of British ministers, and 
this was especially the case in ré- 
gard to foreign affairs. For instance, 
the Anglo-Japanese Treaty was dealt 
with, but further action in this re- 

spect was rendered unnecessary, tem- 
porarily, hy the decision of the Lord 
Chancellor and other law officers, of 
the Crown. So also with the Silesian 
trouble and the difficulties which have 
cropped up in Egypt. In fact the for- 
eign policy of the Empire in its whole 
range was laid before the confer- 
ence. 


Imperial Cooperation a Fact 
In regard to this imperial coopera- 


ready an accomplished fact, and the 
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the Washington Conference on these 
all-absorbing subjects, are of the ut- 
‘most interest to all. He said that a 
peaceful future in the Pacific: Ocean 
would not be secured or naval rival- 
ries stopped by “hgland casting away 
her well-proved friendship with Japan, 
but rather by trying to- bring into be- 
ing a wider understanding between all 
‘the three great naval powers of the 
Pacific, the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and Japan, on the basis of com- 
mon interests and mutual confidence. 

He had high hopes of this Wasb- 
ington Conference. It had been 
called together by President Harding 
in. a spirit of thé utmost sincerity 
and will. It marked the effective 
reentry of the United States into the 
fresponsibilities and difficulties of 
world politics. The place which the 
} United States had won in the van of 
the nations had been relinquished, 
vand for nearly two years there was a 
vacancy. The disaster. which has 
occurred in the Caucasus is the direct 
result of the delay. in imposing a just 
peace*upon the Turkish Empire, and 
.that delay was due to the fact. that 
Britain and France waited so long to 
learn what part, if any, the United 
States would play. 

Mr. Churchill therefore. expressed 
his gratification that America, with 
all her ideals and with her undoubt- 
edly good intentions, should ofce 
again assume the position which is 
at once her duty and her due. He 


and | looked forward confidently to an éver 


closer association between the United 
States and the British Empire, for it 
was in the unity of the English- 
speaking races that the brightest 
hopes for the progress * mankind 
| will ‘tbe found to rest. 

Apart from the general and 
important. questions to be discussed, 
the Washington Conference provides 
a great and practical test for Brit- 
ish imperial diplomacy working in 
unisoa. 


INDIA FAVORS FULL 
‘ DOMINION STATUS 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 
ALLAHABAD, India-—A number of 
interesting and instructive debates 
have taken place in the Council of 
State and the Legislative Assembly. 
There is, however, a likelihood of the 
latter becoming a debating society out 
of touch with reality. Of the latter type 
of resolution was -one moved by Mr. 
Mazumdar in favor of a further and 
immediate political advance toward 
full dominion status. Mr. Mazumdar 
called for the transfer of the various 
governors (acting with their minis- 
ters) of all subjects at present re- 
served for the governors (acting with 
their executive councilors.) His 
speech showed that some at least of 
the members of the Legislative’ As- 
sembly have not taken seriously the 
Viceroy’s exhortation, to move slowly 
and get in touch with the real politi- 
situation and needs of the country. 
The Reformed Constitution with its 
dyarchy and ite division between re- 
served and transferred subjects was 
introduced with the idea that it should 
be tested for 10 years. The constitu- 
tion should not be endangered by over- 
hasty political exploitation. Even the 
Legislative Assembly at Delhi and 
Simla has hardly done such outstand- 
ingly solid work as to justify yet a 
large advance toward self-government. 
The provincial councils, though better 
than the average man expected, have 
lagged far behind the Central Assem- 
bly at Delhi. In some ways they seem 
to have slightly lost ground. As might 
have been expected, the Council of 
State has shown much. the soberest 
sense of realities. Members of the 
provincial councils have been slow in 
realizing that they are members of 
the public just the same as their con- 
Stituents, and that they cannot be 
charged with executive functions. 


GRANT TO LEBANESE STUDENTS 
By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

BEIRUT, Syria-—The Board of Ag- 
riculture for the Grand Lebanon has 
announeed that it has decided to de- 
fray the expenses of four students 
who are to complete their studies in 
European colleges of agriculture, 
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DUBLIN, Ireland—In his memora- 


on October" 31, Mr. Lloyd George 
merely made a plain statement’ of 
facts when he said that the majority 


once with the Irish Republican Army 
in their fight for independence, and 
that the population was “entirely in 

sympathy” with the “guerrillas” in the 


districts where their operations were 
carried. out. The Premier had come 
to recognize, evidently, that the revolt 
against British domination has been 
national’in scope. He repudiated the 
accusation that he had ever introduced 
the phrase “murder-gang” when ‘re- 
ferring “to the “guerrillas,” and He} 
spoke of the nation as a “gifted and 
gallant people.” 

Sinn Fein leaders, it is pointed out, 
have done their utmost from time to 
time, in speeches and writings, to 
prove that the Empire has nothing to 
fear from. peace with Ireland, and 
‘much cause, on the other hand, to 
wish for a cessation of the present 
struggle. In July last the “submarine 
scare” was dealt with: It was pointed 
out that England, with 10 times Ire- 
land’s population and with the great- 
est army and navy in the world, 
could “blow Ireland out of the sea”’ 
at the first sign of hostilities. Sub- 
marines could not be built without the 
knowledge of England, and even if 
they were their bases could be de- 
stroyed immediately either from the 
air, or om land, or at sea by the Brit- 
ish fleet which would command the 
seas. Sinn Fein has never expressed 
the desire to undertake an aggressive 
warfare against England ‘on land or 
sea at any time in the future, and 
the nation is well aware that such 
action would be in the nature of a 
boomerang. 


Wish to Rival British Trade Denied 


The Premier spoke of Ireland es- 
tablished as an “alien country” free 
to make war on English commerce, 
and to this Sinn Fein makes answer 
that “a free Ireland will have some- 


thing’ else to think about than attack- 
ing British commerce, even if she 
were unwise enough to destroy her 
own market. Ireland would not have 
the means to destroy British com- 
merce unless she first sinks the Brit- 
ish fleet.”” Mr.'Lloyd George’s state- 
ment that a free Ireland ‘would leave 
Great Britain staggering under a war 
burden “which Ireland joined in in- 
curring” will not “stand a moment’s 
examination,” says Sinn Fein. _ Ire- 
land had no part in the declaration of 
war, in the direction.of it, or in decid- 
ing its duration. 
by it. She supplied troops and money 
for it, and was not even given the 
means of recouping some of her losses 


people. 

The annual revenue of England is 
£1,400,000,000; that of Ireland under 
alleged exorbitant taxation is £50,- 
000,000. The greater part of this has 
been used by England for her own de- 
velopment, while emigration alone, it 
is conceded, has saved Ireland from 
famine. The Irish people have been 


plus money, states Sinn Fein, and it 
would be hard to find one Unionist in 
Ireland who does not heartily indorse 
this. 

Commenting upon Mr. | Lloyd 
George’s expressed fear of the civil 
war between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics which might ensue if a “cer- 
tain arrangement is insisted on,” the 
oft-repeated assurance is given by 
Sinn Fein that their movement is a 
purely national one, and it points out 
that in the 28 “Republican” counties 
no such state of warfare exists. It ac- 
cuses England of encouraging reli- 
gious intolerance by supporting the 
Orange promoters of it in Ulster with 
a force of seetarian “special constabu- 
lary,” and by an attitude favorable to 
partition. 


“A. E.”” Speaks 


Sinn Fein reiterates its desire for 
friendly association with Britain and 


says it cannot be brought about by 


\ ae 


Packer to 


Washington Conference, the question 
of direct dominions representation cg 
been a difficult one. The American at- | 
titude on the point has been made 
clear, President Harding having an-| 
swered that the dominions should; 
send only delegates additional to those | 
who will be appointed to represent: 
Great Britain. 

The wishes of the United States in 
this regard are traceab'e no doubt to 
their anticipation and hope that the 
policies of the colonies will coincide 
with that of America concerning Far 
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ble speech in the House of Commons| only 


of the péople of Ireland were at} 


She gained nothing. 


by war-contracts as were the British | 
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would bring peace. , He replied that 


} the Irish people desired to be friends 


with England, but that friendship was 
possible on condition that Eng- | 

land recognized the independence of. 
Ireland. She was ready to forget and } 
forgive the past if this were granted. | 
“T cannot believe,’ he said, “that the 
‘conscience of the world will allow 
the extermination of our country | 
solely because it refuses to recognize 
the sovereignty of another country.” 

Defining Sinn Fein, he described it 
as more than a political party—"“a 
movement of. revival, which has 
gained the support of all that is best 
in our manhood and is animated by.a 
colossal faith which nothing can de- 
stroy.” He said Sinn Feiners would 
succeed because they were prepared 
/to sacrifice, their interests to their 
convictions, and because no material 
considerations, or nothing that might 
happen, could “make any impression 
upon the spirit which inspires them.” 


STATE HIGHWAY WORK 
Specially for The Christian Science Monior 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — Accord- 
ing to officials of the highway division 
of the Massachusetts State Department 
of Public Works the department has 


completed 239 miles of new or recon- 
structed state highways during the 
year; has maintained 1355 miles of 


existing state highways, and in co- 


operation with towns, has: maintained 
6191 miles of local highways. Officials 
of the department estimate that when 
the year has ended it will have ex- 
pended about $8,000,000 for the year 
on the highways in the State. 


JEXPERTS AT THE 


_ ARMS CONFERENCE 


ers. to gy Christian Science Monitor 
from its European News Office 
‘LONDON, England—As the date of 

Fe “Washington Conference drew 

near, considerable interest was shown 


\ 


‘| toward the compogition of the various 


delegations, especially with regard to 
the particular qualifications of the 
individuals concerned and their stand- 
‘ing-in the world of commerce and 
‘fimance. |; 

| Jt is worthy of note that all the 
European powers participating in the 
Washington Conference attached ex- 
perts belonging to their respective 
finatice ministries or boards of trade io 
their delegations. Some of the latter 
appear to be particularly strong on 
the financial and economic sides. 
Belgium, for instance, sent two prom- 
inent bankers, and Holland is under- 
stood to have done likewise, with ar 
ofl expert as a very significant addi- 
tion. 

No less significant was the appoint- 
ment to the Italian delegation—which 
already included, in Mr. Schanzer and 
Mr. Meda, two ministers of the treas- 
ury — Commendatore Giannini, a 
former banker, now one of the Italian 
Government’s most trusted and active’ 
advisers on reparations. Mr. Gian- 
nini has always distinguished himself 
by the persistence with which he has 
claimed that reparations cannot prop- 
erly be considered apart from war 
debts, and that, if the: former are 
to be curtailed or abolished for the 
common good, so must the latter in 
like proportions. Yet it was under- 
stood that neither war debts nor for- 
eéfgn exchanges would be included in the 
agenda of the Washington Conference. 
Italy—who-has always felt aggrieved 
by the Franco-British oi] convention 
of San Remo, all the more so because. 
iacking coal, she has the greater need 
of oil—is expected to support Amer- 
ica in any renewed protest.on the 


subject of Mesopotamian oils. 
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Happy Days at we 


Swallow .Farm_ 
We were having breakfast at the 


jbig hotel in London when Mother 


came into the room with a letter in 


iher hand. 
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}. “I’ve just heard from Aunt Maggie, 
{ehildren, and she wents us to go down 


to East Tawton right away.” 

- There were shouts of great joy from 
us all; we'd just been waiting for 
Aunt Maggie’s letter to come ever 
since we'd arrived England three 
days before. Our home-is in Canada, 


and we: were on our way to make our 


Dad’s people a visit. 
We enjoyed London ever so much, 
but still we were glad to have Aunt 
Maggie's letter come, for Dad had to!d 
us over and over again about the old 
farm Where he used to live, ‘till we 
were quite anxious to see it all. 
- The very next morning we took a 
taxicab to Paddington Station, and 


| there was the train waiting to take us 
right down to Devoushire, which is 


where East Tawton is. There was so 


|} much to see, it seemed no.time at all 
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| before we got to Exeter, and there we 
got out of the big train into another. 
The train went very slowly and kept 
stopping at different stations to let 


| folks out and others get in, but at last 
| we got to Rast Tawton. Hughie was 
| fast asleep and so was David, but 


Johnnie and I were awake and Dad 
lifted us out and he and Mother car- 
ried Hughie and David to outside the 
depot where a little man was waiting 
with a wise-looking horse hitched to 
a wagon, or at least to what they call 


““Why, George, it’s good to see you 


sort of grinned all over 
at last he said, “Well, 
ye be kindly welcome, 
d Missus and the little 


It seemed a long way out to Swallow 
but~Dad told us all sorts of in- 
The road was ever 

t if we met another 

‘one of us had to go into a field 
gateway and wait to let the other 
It was hilly, too; and the horse 


Hine 


and he said in 
have names and 


: 


d 
w hills with the sun 
em. They looked 
been dipped in gold, 
into a narrower 
a tunnel almost, 
each side and big 
ead; it was so 
the soynd of the 
horse's. feet going 
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‘Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | 


The little leaf is sailing down 
The river long and blue; 

‘I'm wondering if the river ’d like 
To take me sailing, too, 

And introduce me to the- ships 
Upon the mighty sea? 


Oh, river, a8 you’re coming back, 
| I wish you'd stop for me! ” 


' “Uncle let me and Johnnie lead one of the horses” 


and it was ever so nice being really 
useful like that. 

Aunt Maggie made a picture of us 
leading the horse, so you.can see it. 
Then we had a picnic under the trees 
and lots of games and more rides and 
after that it was time to go home to 
Swallow Farm. Uncle said there 
would, be mure hay making another 
day and heaps of other jolly things 
to do and help him with. : 


Polly-Purr and the 
Work Basket 


Cousin Muriel has a lovely round 
work basket. The work basket is 
woven of sweet grasses. The basket 
stands on the round table that is near 
the window in the sitting room. In 
the morning the sun shines brightly 
on this table and on the basket. One 


the cover of the basket when she had 
taken out a spool of thread. Cousin 
Muriel left the work basket open on 
the table in the bright sun. 

Now Polly-Purr,came in the sitting 
room just after Cousin Muriel had 
gone out into the garden. Polly-Purr 
is Cousin Muriel’s striped kitten that 
lives in the kitchen. Polly-Purr had 
run through the pantry door and 
through the dining-room when cook 
was busy. 

The sunshine was bright and warm 
and pleasant. The rug was soft. But 
like most all kittens and cats, Polly- 
Purr preferred to take her naps in 
some high place. So she decided to 
explore the table. She wasn't a very 
large kitten—she could ‘not jump clear 
up on the table in one bound. So she 
had to hop first to the little hassock, 
'then to the tufted chair, then to the 
table that stood by the window in the 
bright sunshine. 

Polly-Purr walked slowly all over 
the table, her soft little feet not mak- 
ing a sound on. the polished. wood. 
She tapped a book with her paw. She 
nibbled at the flowers in the low bowl. 
The work baskét was last to attract 
her attention. When she spied it she 
promptly decided to take a nap. 

First she pushed the spools and 
-thimbles all awry. Then she crowded 
a skein of soft wool over against the 
pincushion. She upset the button 
bag and a roll of tape. She worked 
and worked with her soft little paws 
to make a comfortable nest in the 
Sweet grass basket on the table by 
the window in the sun. . 

When she had completely arranzed it 
to her liking, Polly-Purr climbed into 
the basket and curled up on the soft 
woolen yarn. She pptred contentedly 
‘amd soon went fast asleep. 

. After Cousin Muriel had finished 
gathering flowers in the garden, she 
came back to the sitting room and 
found Polly-Purr in the work basket. 
Polly-Purr looked so comfortable and 
happy and contented in the basket, 
that Cousin Muriel said she would buy 
Polly-Purr’a basket of her own. and 
et her sleep in the suffshine of the 


ri sitting room, or by the sitting room 
' fire when it was night time. Sting 


— 


Little Herons 


Specially fcr The Christian Science Monitor 
The little feathery hero 
Gently stand,  .. 
As the river water passes 
By the waving, meadow grasses, 
Little herons, will you be- 


day Cousin Muriel forgot to replace! 


Smugglers 


Tim, Charles and Rube Lawson 
were farmers’ sons living on a fine 
old place 20 miles below the town. 
When Jack and Bobby wanted a taste 
of country life they had only to tele- 
phone to The Maples and go. But now 
that schocl had started their visits 
had to -be brief and far apart. One 
bright autumn day Tim got word that 
the French smugglers, as Jack called 
them, were going to visit the farm, 


hide a load of contraband goods and | 


slip away again without being caught 
—just to show that it could be done. 


‘The Lawson boys shouted back over 


the wire that it could not be done, but 
that they wold be very glad to have 
the smugglers try. So details were 
settled and the adventure was 
launched. 

Tim knew that his town friends, 
sailing in the Jolly Roger, could not 
possibly get to his place before noon. 
So he and his brothers and a couple 
of playmates rigged up a pole on the 
corner of the barn where a red flag 
could be run up the moment the smug- 
glers hove’ in sight. Then the war- 
tant officers scattered to their farm 
duties. Every hour or so, however, 
one of the Lawson boys would climb 
to the roof and stare up river, look- 
ing for the long black bateau. Here 
is where the smugglers fooled them. 
They left immediately after telephon- 
ing, rowed and sailed pretty fast, kept 
in close to shore where the lookout 
could not see them, and turned up at 
The Maples before 12. . Then they hid 
their craft under the bank, shouldered 
their bales of valuable silks and satins 
and sneaked through the trees toward 
the barn. The officers had been caught 
napping. 

At last however, they’ were  dis- 
covered. Rube, digging potatoes on the 
upland, saw them and ran to collect 
his brothers. They got in touch with 
their playmates only to find that they 
could not get away for an hour. 


would be gone. One of the rules of 
the game was that one party could 
not capture another unless it was. in 
the majority. If the officers rushed 
upon the four smugglers the former 


would be seized and bound and likely: 


carried away to France. It was plain 
they must fall back upon stratagem. 

“The first thing to do,” said Tim, 
“is to find out exactly where they are. 
We must stalk them.” 

The three .brothers slipped along 
the fence to the barn, crawled into 
the calf shed, mounted a ladder to the 
main floor of the barn and lying flat 
peered down the feed hole. Ah, there 
were the villians, caught in the very 
act! But there were only three of 


: ing of his mates. 


them. One must be at the stable 
door acting as guard. The officers 
drew back and whispered together. 
Then they returned the way they had 
come and circled around to the 
stables, keeping, however, well hidden 
behind the corner. Rube. began to 
whistle a bright little tune, just as 
though there was not,a care in the 
world, nor a smuggler. His brothers 
heard a stirring of feet ahd crouched 
down. Fred cautiously peeked around 
the corner, and next instant he was 
seized, a horse-blanket enveloped his 
head and he was pushed along at the 
double. What with the surprise and 
the blanket he had no chance to shout 
a warning before he was out of hear- 
When his face was 
uncovered he found himself a prisoner 
in the silo. | 


The*warrant officers were delighted 


If, 
they waited that long the smugglers: 


ie 
- 
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could talk like Fred? Charles offered 


to try. 

Now the three again looked down 
the feed hole into the cow stables. The 
smugglers had finished burying their 
goods and were calling for their mate. 

“Hi, Fred, come on,” came Jack's 
voice. 

“Get a hustle on or the officers will 
wake up,” warned Dick. “Wonder 
what’s keeping him,”, he grumbled: 

The officers almost snickered aloud. 
Rube had to stuff a handkerchief into 
his mouth. 

“Say, boys,’ halfywhispered Bobby, 
“vou don’t think he has got himself 
captured, do you?” 

“Of course not,” 
“There is not a person about. 
Lawson boys couldn’t capture an 
oyster if it was going at full speed.” 

Here Tim had to punch Rube to 
keep him quiet. 

At this~point Charles had a bDril- 
liant though desperately rash plan 
and put it into operation without 
warning. 

“Look-ahere, Jack,” he hissed in a 
loud stage whisper, “come on up. I’m 


retorted Dick. 


Those 


) “I guess you got the better of us all 
ight,” said Dick. as 
“Even though we couldn't overtake 
an oyster, eh?’ : Tim. “But I 
was told to bring fellows up for 
dinner, after we had captured you, 
and Mother doesn’t like to be kept 
waiting.” 
“Neither do we when it comes to din- 


| ner,” grinned Jack. “Lead the way.” 


Dollie’s Dresses - 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


Dollie has a pink dress, 
Which she and I admire. 

I named her Roge; 

Do you suppose, 

Or do you think you'd guess 
‘Twas cos of her attire? 


I'll tell you, too, another 
Which she enjoys to wear, 
And then, my pet . 

Is Violet!, 

’'Tis silk, and purple color. 
A shade that is most rare. 


Goldenrod she now is, 

Geldie, for short, I say, 

Wee shoes of gold, 

And necklace cold, 

With: feath’ry dress. Oh, she’s 
So gold’ny, sweet and gay. 


Though not for Dollie dear, 
Forget-me-not is sweet, 
Forget! Oh, no! 

Where’er I go, 

t always have her near, 
On this and ev’ry seat. 


} 
Gayly, dear Ivy mine, 
A song of gladness sing! 
Your dress is green, 
And in between 
The rows of green, we'll twine 
Some liitle silv’ry thing! 


Yellow and white, with frills 
And little pinkie tabs, 

Oh! Daisy sweet, 

Lift up your feet, 

Let’s run! With laughter trills 
Your voice, and mine, and Babs’! 


Sleds for the Paper 
Dolls 


Mr. Beatty could be heard stamping 
his feet in the back entry after return- 
ing late from a trip to town. 

“Whew!” he exclaimed, as he 
opened the kitchen door, “that’s the 
first big fall of snow we’ve had this 
winter. If it keeps up, I'll have to get 
out the bob-sled.” 

“Oh, good!”’ came from Marion, who 
had been playing with her paper 
dolls. “I'll get my little sled out of 
the basement and go for a slide to- 
morrow.” 4 — 

On the morrow the snowfall was 
not abated. A light wind mingling 
with it, whirled and tossed it about, 
gathering it in drifts in fenge corners 
and near the bushes. It was very 
pretty to see. 

After Marion had watched it a 
while, she said, “Perhaps it would be 
better not to go today. The snow 
won’t be packed enough for sliding. 
But I would like something different 
to do.” 

“Different to do?” repeated Mr. 
Beatty, musingly, as he put down the 


paper he was reading. “Why not 


sangeet a a en 


~ 


up in the hay barn.’ Hurry!” And his 
whisper sounded enough like Fred's 
to deceive the smugglers. 

“Why, how did you get there?” an- 
swered Jack. “How do I get up?” 

“Here’s a rope,” and Charles threw 
an end down, keeping well back from 
sight as he did it. 

The scheme worked beautifully. 
Jack came up the rope hand over hand, 
got to his feet—and there were the 
three officers leaping upon him. Be- 
fore he could say boo! he was treated 
as Fred had been and- hurried off to 
the silo, finding himself dropped upon 
the ensilage alongside his disgusted 
chum. 

Now there were three officers to only 
two of the foe and the former could 
march boldly upon them. For a moment 
Dick and Bobby showed fight, dodg- 


ing and twisting to evade capture, but 
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Diagram for making a paper sled 


make some little sleds for the paper 
doll girls and boys to ride on?” 

“Oh! that would be fine!” said Mar- 
ion, clapping her hands. 


Mrs. Beatty found a large sheet of | 


lightweight cardboard for them. To 
Marion’s delight, it was red. 

“The sleds will be red, just like 
mine,” she said, as she brought out a 
pencil and pair of scissors. 

Then Mr. Beatty made a 
her. (See sketch.) 

He directed Marion to cut on all of 
the heavy limes and fold the dotted 
ones, Soon she had made a number of 
sleds. On some of them she printed 
names such as “Mercury,” “Racer,” 
“Pocahontas” and “Flyer,” for, as she 
told her daddy, her sled, too, had a 
name. 

The paper doll children had gay 
rides after Marion had tied cords to 
the sleds, with which to pull them. 


pattern for 


wer! Twinkle Tail Becomes 


‘a eth 


The rain fell gently ia nice soft 


} Splashes, and long thin trickles. It 
Fred | was falling on a large field: in the 


middle sat a big mushroom, under the 
mushroom sat a small long-tailed 
mouse. All around him was a circle 
of acorn cups, at his feet a little pile 
of. feathers and a few slim twigs, on 
his knees a strip of white birch bark. 
Presently the sun came out; simulta- 
neously a sunny smile came out on 
Twinkle Tail’s face as he observed 
the raindrops in the sun sparkling 
with all the colors of a diamond. 
Twinkle Tail had changed his rdle. 
He decided to paint. Hence the rain- 
drops, the acorns, the sunbeams and 
the sunny smile. Were not the col- 
ors in those shining raindrops more 
beautiful than any he had yet seen in 
any picture? 

There remained two problems for 
solution: what to paint, and what to 
copy. The first was easily settled by 
his original intention and inspiration. 
In his travels Twinkle Tail had often 
admired those beautiful colors of 
the toadstools which he had met 
in distant travels in dark forests. 
He loved their deep browns and 
brilliant reds, their purples, their 
spots and splashes. Why not’ paint 
his own dear mushroom which 
sheltered him and kept him dry 
on rainy days, and was so kind and 
shady when the sun was. par- 
ticularly bright on hot ones. In 
fact why not paint all the mushrooms 
in his dearly loved field; then, instead 
of coming to pick only, people would 
come to admire, and that would be. 
much nicer for the mushrooms, too, 
he thought, at any rate more per- 
manent, 

The rain ceased. Twinkle Tail 
emerged from his shelter, an acorn cup 
in one paw, a feather in the other. ‘The 
birch bark, which he laid on the grass, 
was for a palette. Dipping his feather 
in a raindrop he proceeded to paint in 
broad, bold, dashing strokes—and lo 
and behold—a perfectly blank mush- 
room! Instead of a glorious surface 
covered with pale and delicate tints 
like the colors of a diamond the 
mushroom merely presented a pale, 
damp surface. 

Twinkle Tail gazed and gazed in 
open-whiskered astonishment. Seeing 
what had happened, Twinkle Toes 
only remarked: 5 

“How in the world could you expect 
to paint without any paints?’ 

Far too concerned even to be sur- 
prised at Twinkle Toes’ sudden ap- 
pearance, Twinkle Tail answered: 

“But look at the color of the rain- 
drops, they are all sparkling and glit- 
tering. Why does not the color come 
off onto the top of the mushroom?’ 

“Goose—I beg your pardon, my 
dear Twinkle Tail—I mean country 
mouse—the color isn’t in the rain- 
drops, the color is part of them; it is 
nothing for them to be proud of, they 
are only pretty by reflection; it is the 
sun shining through them, just like 
the rainbow,” concluded Twinkle Toes 
in a superior town mouse voice. 

“But come along, Twinkle Tail,” 
continued Twinkle Toes, “I'll tell you 
what we'll do; let’s go and collect 
some buttercup pollen, some tiger 
lilies, and lots of petals, and berries, 
if there are any.. Then we'll be able 
to make lovely paints, and paint every 
mushroom for miles, and my portrait, 
too, if you like,” he continued. 

The two soon returned, staggering 
under their loads, the paints were 
quickly mixed, a different color in 
each acorn cup, and Twinkle Tail 
again returned to his painting. A few 
strokes, and he realized that for ut- 
terly unimpeachable perfection he 
must have a design or something 
matchless to copy. Just then a large 
Peacock Butterfly suddenly alighted 
on the top of his mushroom, spread out 
his wings in the warm sun and pro- 
ceeded to fan himself at his leisure. 
“Dear me, how very awkward,” 
murmured Twinkle Tail. 

“My dear sir, I can’t think what you 
mean. I have never heard of anything 
so ridiculous as to describe me as 
awkward,” retorted Mr. Peacock. 

“I beg your pardon, oh I very much 


‘| beg your pardon,” exclaimed Twinkle 


Tail, “that was not at all what I 
meant.” 

“Not at all,” said Mr. Peacock But- 
terfly, pleased to be mollified. 

“What I meant was,”—and then 
Twinkle Tail explained the whole 
long situation. 

“I see, of course,” said Mr. Peacock 
Butterfly, “in reality my arrival] is not 
awkward at all, but a most fortunate 
occurrence. I will now poise myself 
on the extreme edge of the mushroom, 
and then I will allow you to copy the 
markings on my wings as a design.” 

Up till then, Twinkle Toes had “lain 
low and said nothing, but, seeing that 
there was no hope of getting Twinkle 
Tail to come for a walk, he decided to 
take an unobtrusive departure. 
Nevertheless he could not resist one 
parting word: 

“all I can say is, Twinkle Tail, if 
you have really decided to become an 
artist, you had better come up to 
London to see me and I will help you 
to order a black velvet coat of my 
tailor. All the artists I know wear 
one; your plain gray is not at all 
built for the part.” ‘ 

The field was quiet after Twinkle 
Toes’ departure; nothing changed ex- 
cept the mushroom. That became 
more and more decorative, until its 
whole surface looked as though it 
was a Peacock Butterfly spreading its 

ngs. Even the so usually loqua- 
cious Twinkle Tail was too pleased to 
speak, Mr. Peacock Butterfly was the 
first to break the silence. 

“Not at all a bad likeness, not at all, 
in fact I don’t mind sitting for you 
again if you want to paint any more 
mushrooms tomorrow.” So saying he 
spread his wings and flew away. 

Left quite alone, Twinkle Tail 
elimbed to the top of his mushroom, 


sat down, and gazed and. gazed and 
gazed in admiration, — 
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practically ideal mineralization, this 
outcrop has no equal in Ontario. 


CONDITION OF CROPS 
IN EUROPE REPORTED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
‘frem its European News Office 
ROME, Italy—The International In- 
stitute of Agriculture at Rome issued 
recently .the following information in 
| regard to the production of crops this 
year in certain countries. 
Germany. The production of wheat 


‘|is estimated at 12,220,000 quarters, or 


an increase of 18.1 per cent compared 
1920. The yield of rye is placed 
30,342,000 quarters, an increase of 
$2.9 per cent. The production of bar- 
ley is estimated to amount to 9,879,- 
000 quarters, and oats to 33,314,000 
quarters, or decreases of 0.4 and 3.2 
owl tem respectively, compared with 


year 
France. The yield of barley is 
placed, at 4,138,000 quarters, and oats 
at. 24,343,000 quarters, these figures 
indicating a decreased prod _ of 
2.6 and 18.4 per cent respectively in 
comparison with 1920. | 
~ Italy. The production of maize‘s 
estimated to amount to 11,020,000 
quarters, an ifcrease of 5.8 per cent 
! with last year, while the 
is expected to yield 462,000 
of 2240 pounds, or.an increase of 
4,2 per cent. 


DEFINITE STEEL 
RAIL INQUIRIES 


NEW YORK, New York—Definite in- 
quiries in the market for 200,000 


» 


| tons of steel rails for the New York 


Central Railroad and the Norfolk & 
Western has put out inquiries for 
40,000 tons of rails. } 
| The Lackawanna Steel Company, as 
in the past year, is likely to get the 
greater share of the New York Cen- 
fral contract when it is placed, how- 
ever. Some steel men are of the 
opinion that the actual order from 
the New York Central might be 
smaller than the inquiries, probably 
between 150,000 tons and 175,000 tons. 
In addition to these inquiries, it is 
stated in some quarters that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad is getting 
ready to put its usual annual in- 
quiries which this year are expected 
to amount to at least 150,000 tons, and 
the Philadelphia & Reading is known 
to be figuring on about 20,000 tons of 
rails, inquiries for which will be out 
shortly. ; 


FEDERAL RESERVE RATIOS 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
~—Ratios of total reserves to net 
deposit and federal reserve note liabil- 
ities combined, for the 12 federal re- 
serve banks and the entire system, as 
of November 16, 1921, compared with 
od previous week and a year ago, fol- 


Nov. 16, Nov.%, Nov. 139, 
1921 1921 1920 
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directions much more slowly than‘ 


n” to speak of inflatio: 
at all, the controversy migh 


What 
ing in England can be describec quite 
accurately and simply ‘without bor- 
rowing any technical terms from eco- 


of the pre-war average. Today they 
have fallen to a good deal less tran 
200 per cent. In that sense there has 
been deflation, and that is, no doubt, 
the proper sense of the word to apply 
t®such phenomena in a country whose 
currency has not lost its gold basis. 

In the United States of America, for 
example, wholesale commodity prices 
may be the best index -of the relative 
amounts of inflation and deflation that 
have taken place since the war. But 
in a country like England, which has 
& paper currency, a number of other 
things have to be taken into consider- 
ation. For example, of deflation in a 
second sense of the word the value of 
sterling in New York is an accurate 
measure. But neither this measure 
nor. the level of wholesale commodity 
prices corresponds to the third, and 
very usual, sense in which the word 
“deflation” is used, namely, to the 
fluctuations in the available amount 
of purchasing power as shown by 
bank returns and currency note re- 
turns. 


Currency Movement 

The currency, in England, has 
moved in an altogether different way 
from the general level of wholesale 
‘prices. if currency is taken in its 


strictly monetary sense it will be 
found that in September, 1920, the, 
circulation stood. at the same level | 
as the wholesale price index, namely, | 
at something over 300 per cent of pre- 
war averages. By the middle of 1921, 
while wholesale prices had fallen by, 
roughly, 33 per cent in nine months, 
the circulation had still stood in the 


neighborhood of 290 per cent of the 
estimated pre-war level. (It is neces-. 
sary in regard to circulation to be 
content with an estimate because the 
amount of gold in the hands of the 
public before the war is not accurately 
known.) 

If on the other hand, instead of con- 
sidering merely currency, we consider 
purchasing power as a whole, and 
therefore take in the figures for bank 
deposits, a very curious. result 
emerges. Purchasing power, no more 
than currency, has conformed to the 
catastrophic fall in wholesale prices. 
On the contrary, deposits, since March 
or April of this year, have shown a 
decided and almost continuous tend- 
ency to increase. A comparison of 
deposits ana advances with their pre- 
war levels is rendered difficult, if not 
impossible, owing to the great num- 
ber of bank amalgamations which have 
taken place in the meantime, and the 
consequent omplexity of the returns. 
But from the beginning of 1921 wWe 
have a uniform series of figures is- 
sued by the 10 clearing banks in the 
form of monthly statements of their 
weekly average positions. These 
figures show that while deposits for 
six months past have been increasing, 
advances have fallen off at a rate 
which corresponds very closely with 
the rate at which the currency circula- 
tion has been diminishing. 


Quantity Theory of Money 

From these facts it is difficult not 
to conclude that the quantity theory 
of money needs to be very carefully 
stated if it is to represent the truth. 
Psychological factors have to be in- 
troduced, even at the cost of marring 
the mathematical simplicity of the 
rule which states that prices must 
vary with the amount of available 
purchasing power measured against 
the amount of work which it has to do. 


The present position is clearly that 


currency circulation in England and 
purchasing power in the form of bank 
deposits are both being maintained at 
a level which is altogether out of re- 
lation with commodity prices. They 
are sO maintained because the com- 
munity as a whole is at once retaining 
its right to buy and refusing to exer- 
cise it. So long as this goes on, it is 
unlikely that there will be any re- 
versal in the trend of wholesale 
prices. But if once confidence is stuffi- 
ciently restored to stimulate a little 
spending, the whole outlook . may 
change very quickly on account of the 
immense reserves of spending powers 
which are at present retained by the 
public and not used. 

A fall in deposits or a rise in ad- 
vances would be an indication of the 
tarn fin the tide; and if these things 
kappened simultaneously one might 
expect that the recovery could easily 
take plaee without provoking any im- 
mediate change in the genera! level 
of retail prices or in the cost of living 
because retail prices, moving in both 


FINANC 


oe 


Kobe. This company had not been en- 
gaged in Australian trade prior to this 
move. . hig 


‘ Applications for loans made to the 
Federal Land Bank tn Columbia, South 
Carolina, totaled 1500 in October, 
amounting to $4,813,306. The bank 
serves farmers in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 
The average loan asked was $3200... 

The production or steel in the United 
States during was at the an- 
nual rate of 22,968,594 tons, against a 


-not quite 17,000,000-ton rate in Septem— 


ber, 15,568,600 in August and  11,857,- 
186 at the low point of year in July. 

In the middie of October the total 
floating debt of the British Exchequer 
was £1,355,813,000, against £1,275,- 
330,000 at the end, of March this year, 
and £1,320,418, in the middie of 
October, 1920. : 

Wang Kai-chen of Harbin, China, 
proposes to establish a stock exchange 
under the name of the Harbin Stock 
Exchange, with a big capital, the major 
proportion of which has heen sub- 
scribed by Japanese. Official approval! 
has been. granted, according to the 
Chinese Bareau of Economic Informa- 
tion. 

The Humble Oil & Refining Company 
has paid $1,000,000 for 176 acres of 
proved oil land in the new Mexia field. 
The property was bought from the 
Occidental Oi] Company. 

The United States Trade Commis- 
sioner reports to the Department of 
Commerce from Buenos Aires that 
Argentine exports to Germany are 
steadily increasing. During Septem- 
ber, the. report said, 15 ships laden 
with goods arrived at Buenos Aires, 
direct from German ports, while 19 
vessels left the River Plate direct for 


‘| Germany. 


‘ ™o refute rumors concerning large 
Dutch banks, Rotterdamsche Banker- 
eeniging, instead of waiting to make 
its annual report, has put out a semi- 
annual statement showing that its net 
profits in the past six months leave 
large reserves after paying a 10 per 
cent dividend. 

The Italian national ¢ebt exceeds 
106,720,000,000 lire, compared with 98,- 
000,000,000 a year ago and 83,719,000,- 
000 in October, 1919. Issues of Treas- 
ury bonds have risen to about 25,500,- 
000,000. ~ 

E. Mont Reily, Governor of Porto 
Rico, now- en route to the United 
States, will urge action upon Wash- 
ington authorities on extension of the 
federal reserve system to Porto Rico 
and inauguration of the federal farm 
loan system. 


DIVIDENDS 


Public Service of New Jersey, quar- 
terly of 1% on common and 2% on 
preferred, both payable December 31 
to stock of December 15. 

Directors of ‘the Royal Dutch Pe- 
troleum Company have decided that 
the next interim dividend shall be 15 
guilders per share, payable in scrip. 

Crex Carpet has passed dividend. 
The last previous disbursement was 
1%% on June 15. 

West Penn Railways, quarterly of 
1%% on preferred, payable December 
15 to stock of December 1. 


Standard Gas-Electric, quarterly of 


2% on ety am payable December 15, 


. 


to stock of November 30. 

Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific, quarterly of 14% on pre- 
ferred, payable December 1 to stock 
of November 22, and semi-annual of 
8% and extra of 3%% on common, 
payable December 27 to stock of De- 
cember 6, 

Vesta Battery, quarterly of 1%% 
on preferred, payable December 1 to 
stock of November 19. 


American Stores, quarterly of $1 
on common and quarterly of 1%% 
on first and second preferred, payable 
January 2 to stock of December 21. 

Union Pag & Paper, quarterly of 
2%, payable December 15 to holders 
of December 5. 7 

Hood Rubber, quarterly of $1.75, 
payable December 1 to stock of No- 
vember 21. 

Louisiana Oil Refrigerator; $2 on 
Series A preferred, $2 on Series B 
preferred and $6.75 on common, pay- 
able December 28 to stock of Decem- 
ber 1. 


‘ NEW YORK MARKET 
NEW YORK, New York—Compara- 
tively obscure shares figured. chiefly 
in Saturday’s short and uncertain 
stock market. Low-priced oils, sec- 
ondary food issues, and some trans- 
portations were active and strong. 
International Paper and Associated 
Dry Goods made moderate. gains. 
Profit-taking caused reactions in 
Bethlehem Steel, Pullman, and several 
high-grade oils and chemicals. Bonds 
were generally firm. 


CLEARING HOUSE REPORT 


“Rayan. 


NOTES | 


endless 
weeks 


| B special correspondent of The Christian 
a -  $elence Monitor 


MADRID; Spain—The Spanish Gov- 
ernment is evidently anxious, after 
previous errors, to make a good and 
equitatie as well ag profitable busi- 


Zeal | -| ness .of its new tariff scheme which 
jby the Yamishida Kisen Kuisha, of 


is to come up for authoriza- 
tion. For some time the financial and 
other journals have been devoting 
many columns to discussion’ of the 
merits and demerits of the scheme, 
while at the same time notice is taken 
of the criticisms in foreign countries 
about its being specially favorable to 
some or specially injurious to others. 

Some mention retaliations. Ene- 


‘land and France have been Spain’s 


chief difficulties in this respect. She 
would much like to give England 
preferences of a substantial character. 
She is less anxious to oblige France 


‘in the same way,- but business and 


politics exist, and the customs. ar- 
rangements between the two countries 
have for some time n of a chang- 
ing and doubtful character, with re- 
taliations in the air, and the matter 
complicated somewhat by the Spanish 
war-time loan to France, about the 
repayment of which there have been 
arguments. France some 
ago denounced the mod 
vivendi existing in the matter of the 
customs with Spain. Spain has been 
denouncing the modus vivendi and 
commercial treaties with every coun- 
try. In the new tariff scheme the 
endeavor has been made to be fait 
all around. | 
Protection One Object 

The, new system of dues will be of 
ap tionist character in accord- 
ance, as it is stated, with the economic 
tendency of the whole world at the 
present time. The result is that ap- 
parently nobody outside Spain is well 
pleased, and the Spanish Customs 
Board has received numerous protests 
from various countries, particularly 
the United States, England, France, 
and Germany, the last named, it may 
be remarked, having been engaged in 
extensive dumping practices at Bar- 
celona. The new sliding scale ar- 


from 10 to 70 per cent is placed against 
countries with a depreciated coinage 
is compljcated, but potential of good 
results in equity and sound trade, and 


good for England. New commercial 
treaties may be made or a modus 
vivendi placed in operation in cases 
of individual nations, but in general 
Spain desires to limit the practice of 
the most favored nation idea. 

It is, however, important here to 
state that whatever measure of finality 
may have been attached to the new 
tariff bill, which chambers of com- 
merce and other institutions in for- 
eign countries have been given the 
fullest opportunity of considering, it 
is now understood that the measure 
will not be introduced to the Cortes 
in its present form, as was announced, 
but, instead; the government will make 
a statement of its views to both cham- 
bers and invite a general discussion 
on the whole subject. 


Complaints Received 


The period for receiving complaints 
and recommendations has expired, and 
it is stated that the commercial at- 
tacbés of, the various nations, espe- 
clally Great Britain, France, Germany 
and the United States, have sent in a 
large number of protests against the 
increased duties on articles affecting 
the trade with their respective coun- 
tries. These have now been examined 
by the Customs Valuation- Committee, 
which is a committee of experts con- 
sisting of members of the tariff com- 
mittee of the Cortes, technicians from 
the Treasury Department, and repre- 
sentatives of the official Spanish cham- 
bers of commerce. ’ : 

It was the understanding that when 
the decision of this committee had 
been given, the new tariff would go 
into effect at once. As stated, this is 
not so; Parliament is to discuss the 
whole subject first. It is surmised 
that the foreign representations have 
had a greater effect than was antici- 
pated. 


ITALIAN~SUGAR PRODUCTION 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The sugar production of Italy for 
1921 is nearly double that of last year, 
‘when it amounted to a little more 
than 220,460,000 pounds, aceording to 
a report from United States Consul- 
General Osborne. This year’s con- 
sumption is estimated at 485,015,000 
pounds, and, with domestic produc- 
tion at 440,920,000 pounds, little im- 
port demand is expected. 


——aee 


NEW HAVEN RAILROAD HAULAGE 
NEW YORK, New York--The New 


|}Haven Railroad hauled 145,095.858 


gross ton miles in the week ended 
November 3, compared with an aver- 
age weekly business of 131,521,360 a 
year ago and an average of 133,812,533 
in October this year. The smallest 
business in the recent depression was 
111,000,000 gross ton miles in the last 
week of May, 1921. 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
Brookiya. N. Y.. November 16, 1921. 
A regular quarterly dividend of 2% cent 


on the capital stock of Mergenthaler lnctves 
Company will be paid December 81. 1921, to 
the stockbolders 


of 
NEW YORK, New York—The actual le a 


condition of clearing house banks and 
trust companies for last week shows 
that they hold $29,589,970 reserve in 
excess of legal] requirements. This is 
a decrease of $5,533,780 from the pre- 
vious week. 


| ; 


S Purchase Street. Boston 9. Masa. 


rangement by which a surcharge of 1 


while it works against Germany, is'- 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
_ |. from its European News Office eh 
LONDON, England—That the rule 
should be to use as far as possible the 
fuel of the country or the particular 
part of the country where the trans~ 
port was needed, in preference to em- | 


ploying an imported fuel which must 
‘almost necessarily be more expensive, 
was the opinion expressed by Mr. 
Thomas Clarkson, speaking on the 
subject, “Coke as a Fuel for Commer- 
cial Vehicles,” at a recent meeting of 
the Institution of Automobile Engi- 
neers. 

It must be recognized, Mr. Clarkson 

said, that when coke was used as @ 
motor fuel, either for raising steam 
or making gas, the cost of transport 
might be very considerably reduced 
as compared with the petrol moter. 
Petrol at 2s. 4d. per gallon cost 4d. 
per vehicle-mile when operating a 
three-ton lorry at seven miles per 
gallon, which might be taken as a 
fair and even generous mileage allow- 
ance, He compared this with the per- 
formance of coke-fired steam and gas 
producer vehicles and said in regard 
to the former, taking the average con- 
sumption on a journey of 100 miles 
at 4% pounds of coke per mile, with 
coke at 40s. per ton, this represented 
a fuel cost ‘of ld. per vehicle-mile. 
So far as the gas producer was con- 
cerned, assuming the consumption to 
be three pounds of coke, the cost for 
fuel would be two-thirds of a penny 
per vehicle mile. To this must be 
added the extra cost of maintenance 
of the producer engine, and Mr. Clark- 
son said he was convinced that the 
net result would show a substantial 
balance in the cost of operation to the 
credit of an up-to-date steam vehicle 
using coke as motor fuel. 


INCREASE IS SHOWN 
IN GAS CONSUMPTION 


NEW YORK, New York—Consump- 
tion of artificial gas in the United 
States has more than doubled since 
1910 and tripled since 1901, according 
to® the American Gas Association. 
Comparative figures of consumption 
are as follows: 


Cubic feet 
101,625,966,000 
112,444,237,000 
149,430,549, 000 
204,309,522,000 

istedhedbinccewiea ns beers 231,381,313,000 
264,493,003,000 


306,632,786,000 
319,387,813,000 


The use of gas in increasing quan- 
tities in industry is responsible for 
the remarkable increase in the last ten 
years of from 149,430,549,000 cubic 
feet to 319,887,813,000 cubic feet. To- 
day probably 25 per cent of all arti- 
ficial gas goes to industry, it being 
put to mere than 1200 uses. To make 
thé gas consumed in households and 
industry last year required 8,500,000 
itons of bituminous coal, 2,000,000 tons 
‘ef anthracite coal, 1,500,000 tons of 
‘coke and 960,000,000 gallons of oil. 


Communities served by gas com- 
panies total 4600; the meters number 
8,580,000 and the main gas mains, 
total 68,300 ‘miles. The investment 
represents approximately $4,000,000,- 
000. There are now over 7,000,000 
gas-burning appliances in American 
homes, gas water heaters number 'ap- 
proximately 1.500,000 and gas heaters 
nearly 1,000,000. Hotels clubs res- 
taurants and institutions using gas 
for all cooking number 71,490, while 
those using it in part number 13,776. 


LEHIGH & WILKES-BARRE STOCK 


NEW YORK, New York-—-The Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey has sold 
169,788 shares of the Lehigh & Wilkes- 
Barre Coal stock to a syndicate. The 
total consideration to be received by 
the seller is about $32,500,000. The 
selling price is equal to about $118.50 
a share on the Jersey Central stock. 
The figure obtained was evidently 
based on earnings, the average of 
which over a period of 10 years was 
$3,610,570, or $19.50 a share. 


WAR FINANCE LOANS 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The War Finance Corporation has 
approved 42 advances, aggregating 
$1,201,000, in the northwest for agri- 
cultural and live stock purposes. It 
has also approyed ah advance of $5,- 
000,000 to an exporter for financing 
the export of agricultural machinery 
to France. 


Be ide Mine aed ¢.. .273,593,141,000. 


BANK OF FINLAND’S 
| REPORT ON RUSSIA 


| lnbeitting ing Study of Commercial 


and Financial Experiences, To- 
gether With Losses It Has 
_» Withstood, Is Published 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor from its European 

7 News Office , 

HELSINGFORS, Finland—-The Bank 
of Finland has published a very in- 
teresting study of its extraordinary 
experiences in connection with Rus- 
sia. It should be stated, however, that — 
the bank has weathered the storms, 
and notwithstanding enormous losses, 
still holds its old and well-estal- 
lished position. ; 

The government, contrary to the 
constitution, did not convene the Land- 
dag during the war until after the 
Russian revolution and in the mean- 
time the bank had to furnish the 
government with funds, until the gov- 
ernment’s liabilities to the Bank of 
Finland amounted to 474,300,000 marks 
in June, 1920. This was bad, but 
worse still was the compulsory ex- 
‘change between Russian rubles and 
Finnish marks which the Russian 
Government decreed at the com- 
mencement of the, great war; it was 
fixed at 256 marks per 100 rubles on 
Aug. 19, 1914 (par-exchange 266-67). 

The loss to the bank on rubles 
amounted to 4,000,000 marks in 1914, 
35,700,000 marks in 1915, 22,600,000 
marks in 1916 and 165,400,000 marks 
in 191%. These losses absorbed all 


lthe funds of the bank (the losses ag- 


gregated 575,000,000 marks 1914-1919) 
aud the government had to help the 
bank with a debenture loan of 350,- 
000,000 marks, of which 116,000,000 
marks were applied to writing-off on 
the “Rebellion account,” the bank 
having suffered further serious losses 
during the rebellion of 1918, and 165,- 
000,000 marks to writing-off on the 
loans to the Russian state. 

Whilst the political relations be- 
twéen Finland and Soviet Russia are 
a little strained on account of the 
East Karelian question, the commer- 
cial negotiations have proceeded fairly 
satisfactorily, but it seems difficult to 
come to actual business. The chief of 
the Finnish commercial delegation, 
Mr. Hovilainen, does not appear dis- 
pleased with his protracted visit to 
Russia, and eminent Soviet represent- 
atives have visited Helsingfors, but 
the Russians here:as everywhere, hold 
out for certain awkward conditions, 
nor are there apparently any stocks 
of importance available in Petrograd. 

The Soviet is understood, however, 
to have voted some 60,000,000 to 70,- 
000,000 marks for the purchase of tim- 
ber for wood manufacturers in Fin- 
land, although one would have thought 
they had wood enough in Russia and 
that there were other articles of 
which they were in greater need. 


CAR LOADINGS IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Loading of revenue freight on the 
railroads of the United States totaled 
829.722 cars during the week ended 
November 5, compared with 952,621 
during the previous week, or a reduc- 
tion of 122,899, according to reports 
received from carriers by the Ameri- 
can Railway Association. 

This was 85,893 less than was loaded 
duning the same week in 1920, but 
2998 mare than during the same week 
in 1919. 


ENDICOTT JOHNSON SHOE OUTPUT 


BINGHAMTON, New York— One 
hundred and five thousand pairs of 
shoes every working day is the present 
output of the Endicott Johnson Cor- 
poration. This is about 33 1-3 per cent 
ahead’ of the highest output during the 
boom times of 1919. All records of 
shoe manufacture and sales at this 


tplant have been broken. Before spring 


it is expected the output will reach 
120,000 pairs daily. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
Saturday Friday Parity 
$3.9912 $3.99%  $4.8665 
.0722% .0722 .19390 
-0700% .0700 .1930 
0436% .0416% £.1930 
8615 .3520 .4020 
-0036%% .003644, .2380 
1%, 912 
.3244 32875 


Sterling 

Francs (French) 
Fr 

Li 

Guilders 
German 
Canadian dol ... 
Argentine pesos 


BLAST FURNACE STARTING 

YOUNGSTOWN, Ohio — The Car- 
negie Stee] Company has started the 
fifth blast furnace at its Ohio works. 
Only one of its Ohio works stacks is 
‘now idle. 


9650 


value, 


Members of Ne 


New York 


Investment Securities 
When there is a question of which issues you 


should buy, our facilities for detailed informa- 
tion and market advice will be of material 


Market orders are executed with accuracy and 
speed, Call our Stock Department Main 8600. 


and Chicago Stock Exchanges , 
Lee, Higginson & Co. 
44, State Street, Boston, 8 


Higginson & Co. 
80, Lombard Street, London, E.C.,3 
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w York, Boston 


Chicago 
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‘| Purdue University ae 


INTERCOLLEGIATE CONFERENCE | 
ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION CROSS- 
‘COUNTRY CHAMPIONSHIP _ 


College’ ke 5.) | | 
University of Illinois... ....0..esesee0: 
iowa State ‘College... . see Sdvodaseves 66 
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Michigan Agricwuit ' College 

University, of Minnesota........ 
University of lowa...........+. ER eh 
Northwestern Uniy rsity .. 
Indiana University ..... 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
iy from its Western News Office ' 
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|, BLOOMINGTON, Indiana—The har- 


riers of the University of/Illinois won 


| the eannual*“Big Ten” cross-country 


meet at Indiana Saturday. Every 
collége in the Intereollegiate Confer- 
ence Athictic Association was repre- 
sented with the exception of the 
University of Chicago, and in addition 
Towa State College and Michigan 
Agricultural College entered teams. 
The individual laurels were won by 


er. |G. H. Fitkle '23-0f Wisconsin, who fin- 


ished first. over the 5-mile course in 
the remarkable time of 29m. 12s. 
L, M. Rathbun °22 of lowa State fought 


*, for first honors, and in a thrilling race 


over the last 200 yards lost by a few 
feet, winning second place in 29m. 
‘13 2-5e. G. F. McGingis of Illinois won 
third place and Capt. L. P. Ristine "24 
of Iowa fourth.  D, M. Pattison ’22 of 


“| Illinois finished fifth only one second 


ahead of Capt. W. E. Frevert ‘22 of 
\A silver cup was presented the Uni- 


:| versity of Illinois as wihner of. the 


meet, due to the fact that of the first 


-|10 men to fintsh Illinois placed third, 


fifth and ninth. A silver medal was 


5m. presented to each member of the win- 


CALIFORNIA IS. -_ 
-FOOTBALL VICTOR 
Defeats Leland Stanford Junior 
_ University in a Hard-Fought 
_ Match by 42 to 7 on Saturday 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


PALO ALTO, California—University 
ford Junior University in the new 
stadium here Saturday afternoon by 


la*score of 42 to 7. The result was 


a big surprise. California was fa- 
vored to defeat Stanford: by. at least 
6@ points, but the Cardinal team 
showed the old Stanford determina- 
tion and despite lack of experience 
put up a game that made the battle 
something worth while watching. 

' Stanford had one of the biggest 
breaks any team ever got in a big 
game, and received it right on the 
very first play. 


| the goal line and went over for her 


ve 


KSEes 


xt 


This. gave the Stanford 
confidence for a time; 
up a good battle 


0 


ull on the 35-yard line, and 
' s00n took it over on a criss- 

bit. of California made 
chdown for California 


ible for the fourth score of the 
‘which was made by Nichols. 
he half ended ei California lead- 
&; 28 to : | 

_ From 


i # : 
n on it was a steady march 


for the Californians. Stanford fought 


but had little chance against 
the tremendous weight and driving 
power. of the Bears. The lineup: 
CALIFORNIA STANFORD 
Berkey, Stevens, le...........rTe, Campbell 
Laidek 


Dean, Barnes, Tadic chdea i a) 
Clarke, IB. ++ sees eeeevegecers Br, Douglass 


eee eeceeeeee 


R. E. JOHNSON WINS. 
- AT CROSS-COUNTRY 
a See 


_ PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania — The | 


{individual champfonship here Satur- 


was held. over a 
five miles in length 
Park. 


: 
. 


day. 


KQED: 
Py Br! 


ning ‘team and a.gold medal to Finkle 
of Wisconsin, as first prize. Rathbun 
of Ames was given a silver medal for 
second place and McGinnis of [llinois 
a bronze medal for third place. This 
was the first “Big Ten” cross-country 
meet ever held at Indiana University 
and was a great success. 

One of the outstanding features of 
the race was the fact that 66 of the 
harriers who started finished the race. 
The order and time of the first 50 
finishers follows: 

» 128. 


. H. Wall, Wisconsin. ..... tees 

. Swanson, Ulinois 

. Wikoff, Ohio State 
Bierbaum, Iowa State. ... 

Sweitzer, Minnesota.,..... 

. Wharton, . Illinois 

. Knutson, Wisconsin 

. Thurston, Michigan A. C... 


ss 


= 
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ie bak 
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. Peterman, Iowa........... 
-,P. Adolph, Michigan A. Cy... 
. H. Brown, Iowa State 

.. Hoverstad, Minnesota: ... 


BER AE ere 
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. A. Webb, Iowa State 

. T. Lisko, Ohio State 
Whittemore, Michigan... . 
Hollowell, Iowa Stateée.... : 


. Hancock, Ohio State 
enDerthy, Michigan...... wiic @ 
’. Burke, Northwestern 

. J. Brendel, Michigan A. C.... 

. Bowen, Michigan 3 
. Moon, Minnesota 

. » PUuPdue, ..~.icrcecy 

. E. Kilpatrick, Ohio State.... 

. W. Nesman; Michigan A. C... 

. Shirley, Indiana 

. D, Griffith, Indiana 

-. A.. Rossmeissel, 

. H. Ritterskamp, Indiana 

. M. Davis, ‘orthwestern 

. R. Daniels, Wisconsin 

rl Chaney, Indiana 
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Stuart Standish, Michigan 
W. M. Winter, Minnesota 


SYRACUSE DEFEATS 
DARTMOUTH ELEVEN 


SATURDAY’S COLLEGE SCORES 


Harvard 10, Yale 3. 
Syracuse 14, Dartmouth 7. 
Lafayette 22; Lehigh 6. 
Brown 7, Colgate 0. 
‘Hamilton 7, Union 0. 
Williama 40, Wesleyan 0. 
Rutgers 17. West Virginia 7. 
Swarthmore 55, Haverford 0. 
Mass A. C. 14. Tufts 0. 
Carnegie Tech 21, Maryland 0. 
Fordham 14, Springfield 0. 
Bucknell 62, Susquehanna 7. 
N. H. State 13, Holy Cross 7. 
Penn 1925 19, Cornell 1925 7. 
Muhlen 15, Albright \7. 
Buffalo 0, selaer 0. 
Illinois 7, Ohio State 0. 
Nebraska #5, Iowa State 3. 
Chicago 3, Wisconsin 0. 
Michigan 28, Minnesota 0. 
Iowa 14, Northwestern 0. 


Hiram 0, Otterbein 0. ; 
Kansas State 14, Oklahoma 7. 
South Dakota State 7, Creighton 0, 
Colorado 16, Colorado A. C. 90. 
Oregon 0, Oregon A. C. 0. 

‘Centre 25, Wash. & < 0. 
Georgia 22, Alabama ‘0. 
Tulane 21, Louisicna State 0. 


Specially for The Christian Science Mon:tor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—-The’ Har- | 
vard-Yale fodtball battle in this city 


i was the big event of the college: foot- 


ball world Saturday, but there were 
one or two other battles which at- 


it.acted considerable attention. La- 


fayette College kept. its record clean: 


| bunt by 


2s. lenger was scoring 24. 
‘| constituted the longest game of the 
tournament. 


.|18 11 00 74 
.} 21 1-18. 


39 26 10—400. Average 


.1|0 0,88 0—291. 
.| run—237. 


. |22 to 6. syracuse University won trom 


Dartmouth C e, 14 to. 7, a short 


Capt. J. EB. ; : 
: ’ figuring largely in Syra- 
cuse’s victory. | | 

Brown University had a hard- 
fought game with Colgate. University, 
winning by 7 to 0, while Williams 
College had an ‘easy time defeating 


| Wesleyan University, 40 to 0. Rutgers 


College met West Virginia University 
and won, 17 to 7. A number of the 
targer colleges, including Pennsyl- 
vania State College, Cornell University, 
University of Pennsylvania and Uni- 


urday, as they were preparing -for 
their big games of next Thursday. 


SCHAEFER ‘MAKES 


line Billiards Championship 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illinois—By running out 
in two innings, Jacob Schaefer of San 
Francisco, California, set a new 
world’s 18.2 balkline record with an 
average of 200, and set another record 
by shutting out his opponent, Welker 
Cochran, also of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. The score was 400.to 0, Coch- 
ran having only one chance to shoot 
and missing that. Schaefer’s remark- 
able performance consisted of runs of 
82 and 318. Coming on top of Coch- 
ran’s new world’s record high, run of 
$84 made Friday, the Saturday score 
marks the present tournament for the 
world 18.2 balkline billiard champion- 
ship as the most notable ever held. 

Never before has an opponent, espe- 
cially of Cochran’s rank,; been held 
scoreless in a championship game of 
balkline. The previous high average 
was 100 per inning, made by G. B. Sut- 
ton, Chicago, Illinois, in a 500-point 
game. ‘The best record: average in a 
400-point game was 80, which was 
equaled twice in last Friday's play. 

Despite the brilliant displays of his 
challengers, W.. F. Hoppe of New 
York, New York, title defender, con- 
tinues to win. He came from behind 
Saturday afternoon to defeat Edouard 
Horemans, champion of Belgium, 400 


ances was won by Sutton in the night 
game, when he defeated O. C. Morn- 
ingstar of San Diego, California, 400 
to 291. 

Schaefer, it practically goes without 
saying, was in wonderful stroke, and 
after .winning the bank, scored with 
free confidence. He finally missed a 
fast one-cushion shot across. the 
table, Cochran then missed a difficult, 


‘t}iong two-cushion shot,’ his first and 
jlast chance. 


On his fourth shot Schaefer 


-| grouped the billiards and kept them 


at the foot of the table for a long 


"| periods‘ making only ah occasional 
-}table-length drive. 


He faced a diffi- 
cult liner on the side rail at 172, but 
doubled the side rail for the carom. 


‘4He got out of position more than 
.jonce when nearing the finish but 
-| rescued himself by: masse and bank 
‘| shots. 


In overtaking Horemans, the unde- 


‘| feated Hoppe made a splendid rally, 


getting 157 while the Belgian chal- 
Their innings 


Horemans. had a good 
chance to win, but missed.a one- 
cushion shot from a high bridge. The 


oo The match by innings: . 


WwW. F. Hoppe—0 54 12 16 0.2 48 2 221 


-}0 06 74 6 0 4 65 88—400. Average 21 1-19. 


High run—88. 

Edouard Horemans—0 6 30 5 2 31 8 11 
6 87 75 24—379. Average 
High run—S$7. 


When he ran his 237 the second time 


‘lat the table, Morningstar looked set 
_|for a victory over Sutton, but he. was 
.|able to do practically nothing after 
-| that in the 12-inning struggle. 
‘leighth session, Sutton ran 156. 


In his 


The match by innings: 
G. B. Sutton—18 106 0 31 6 1 4 156 5 
33 6-12. High 
run—156. 

Oo. C. Morningstar—0 237 110500 0 
Average 24 $-12. High 


Hoppe’s third straight victory was 
over Morningstar Friday night. The 
champion caught the fashion of high 
runs and scored one of 282, which 
would have smashed the old record of 
265 if Cochran had not-shattered it 
in the: previous match with his 384. 
In seven shots he had the balls 
assembled for nursing and set out 
on his great display. His long table 
drives were timed accurately and he 
showed similar skill in his double 
drives across table. His run took 43 
minutes. The score was 400 to 213 
in 9 innings. The match by innings: 

W.. F. Hoppe—5 16 29 0 282 44 0 24~— 
400. Average—50. High run—28?2. 

O. C. Morningstar—96 32 49 10 7 0 47 
1—213. Average 26 6-8. High run—96. 

Referee—J. H. Levis. 


HUNTER TO YISIT COAST 
LOS ANGELES, California—W. I. 
Hunter, British amateur golf cham- 
pion, will compete in the California 
open championship tournament here 


in January. 
California about December 15. 


ARMY DEFEATS AMHERST 
WEST POINT, New York — The 
United States Military Academy soc- 
cer football team! defeated Amherst 


College here Saturday in the final 
game of the season by a score of 
3 to 1. | 


RUTGERS ELECTS RAUB 
NEW BRUNSWICK, New Jersey — 
Howard Raub °'24, of Chadwick, New 


football team, has been elected captain 
for next year, - | 


by eagjly defeating Lehigh University, | 


Robertson ’22 of 


versity of Pittsburgh, did not play Sat-. 


York, tackle on the Rutgers College. 


‘WORLD'S RECORD] 


176 | Defeats Cochran by 400 to 0 and 
Averages 200 in 18.2 Balk-|£rest 


Notts County 


to 379. A first victory in five appear- |" 


(Albion Rovers 


| Clydebank 


Hunter will arrive in; 


P 


| Vanderbilt 4038.< 


Burnley Is Defeated and Drops to 
Second Position in the First- 


Division Standing of English | 


Association Football League 


ENGLISH FOOTBALL LEAGUE 
First Division 


7~Goals-, 
.D. Ll. For Agst Pts 


Bradford City 
Birmingham . 
Cardiff? . 4 
Manchester Uniteil.. 3 
The Arsenal : 4 
West Bromwich ;:... 3 


Second Division 


~~ 
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Leeds 

Fulham ...i..-. biddbe. 
Crystal Palace ...... v4 
Hull 
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Rotherham .. 
Wolverhampton .... 
Bradford 4 
Bristol City 
Blackpool 
SCOTTISH FOOTBALL LEAGUE 
ls— 
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Club— Ww. 
Glasgow Rangers .. 
Celtic 

Partick Thistle 
Falkirk 

Hibernians 

Dundee 

Raith Rovers 
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. 
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Aberdeen 
Motherwell 


Ayr United 

Clyde 

Greenock Morton ... 
Kilmarnock 

Hearts 

Third Lanark 
Durnbarton 
Airdrieonians 
Queens Park 
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Special cable: to The Christian Science 
onitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Saturday)—-The 
Burnley team has been ousted from 
the top position in the standing of 
the First Division of the English As- 
sociation Football League for the firat 
time since it rose to the head on 
September 24. On Saturday last sea- 
son’s champion side could not do more 
than draw against Tottenham Hotspur 
and “Liverpool, defeating Middles- 
brough by a convincing score, as- 
cended from third to first place over 
Burnley and Sunderland, which have 
an equal number of points. This is 
the first time this season that Liver- 
pool has gained the leadership. 


“The surprise of the day in the Sec- 
ond: Division was the sound defeat by 


‘4 goals to 0 of the leading team, 


Barnsley, at the hands of West Ham 
United. This did not serve to deprive 
Barnsley of the top place; but it. en- 
abled West Ham to move up into 
third position, Notts. Forest, now the 
runner-up, having followed up its mid- 
week draw by another draw against 
Port Vale. ; 


Goals were comparatively plentiful | 


again in the English League and only 
14 out of 44-teams failed to score 
at least once. The highest score was 
six goals by Manchester City, the next 
best being four each by Liverpool and 
West Ham United. 

In the Scottish League, the Glasgow 
Rangers retain their lead, but have 
the Celtic and Partick Thistle teams in 
close attendance. The results: 


First Division 


*Newcastle 2, Sunderland. 2. 
*Sheffield United 3, Preston 0. 
*Chelsea 1, Bradford City 0. 
*Blackburn 1, Birmingham 1. 
*Manchester City 6, West Bromwich 1. 
*Liverpool 4, Middlesbrough 0. 
*Bolton 1, Arsenal 0. 

*Villa 3, Manchester United 1. 
*Oldham 1, Huddersfield 1. 
*Cardiff 2, Everton i. 
*Tottenham 1, Burnley 1. 


Second Division 
Fulham 2, *Bradford 1. 

*South Shields 2, Bristol City 0. 
*Derby 1, Bury 0. 

*Stoke 0, Notts County 0. 

*Hull 1, Leeds 0. | 
Rotherham 2, *Clapton 1. 

*Coventry 0, Leicester 0. 

*Notts Forest 1, Port Vale 1. 

*West Ham 4, Barnsley 0, 

Sheffield Wednesday 2, *Blackpoo!l 0. 
Palake 1, *Wolverhampton 0. 


Scottish League 
*Palkirk 2, Aberdeen 1. 
*Dumbartor. 4, Clyde 1. 
*Hearts 1, Raic: ¢ 


-« 


*Partick 3, St. Mirren 1. 
Rangers 2, *Greenock 1. 


SCHOOLS 


THREE MONTHS TO 


SECRETARYSHIP 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


SECRETARIES 


342 Madison Ave., N. Y, ©. 


Vv. & Wapee. Director 


Rerkeley 5204. 


Phone Berkeley 7894 


é6 2, AlLion Rovers 0. 
*Kilmarnock 4, Motherwell 0. 
*Third Lanark 2;.Ayr0 — 


UNITED/STATES 
LEADS BRITISH 
Former Has Won 17 Bouts 
Against 13 for the Latter in 
Their Fencing Competition 
‘WASHINGTON, Pistrict of Columbia 
—The.United States and British fenc- 


ing. teams which are competing for 
the Col. R. M. Thompson international 


1} challenge cup have’ left this city for 


New York, where they will meet to- 
night in the third and final match of 
the series, Tonight they will fence 
with sabers. Two matches took place 
in this city, the team fencing with foils 
Friday night and with the épée on Sat- 
urday. 

Friday's meeting fourtd the United 
States team showing marked superior- 
ity over the British, as they won 11 of 
the 16 individual bouts at foils. Lieut. 
C. A. Kershaw was the individual star 
of the British team, as he won three of 
the five bouts won by his side. Maj. 
F. W. Honeycutt, captain of the United 
States team, won two of his four bouts, 
while Maj. R. M. P. Willoughby of the 
British team lost all of his. 

Saturday night the British swords- 
men showed up much stronger with 
the épée and won eight bouts, losing 
four and drawing two. This gives the 
United States team 17 victories, 13 de- 
feats and two drawn.bouts. In Satur- 
day’s fencing Sergt. J. W. Dimond of 
the Mounted Service School at Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, and W. H. Russell of 
the Boston Athletic Association, were 
the chfef winners for the United 


‘States, Dimond winning two of his 
starts while Russell won two and drew}; 


two. Maj. Robert Frater of the Brit- 
ish team made the best showing when 
he won three bouts and tied the other. 


PRINCETON WINS”. 
A CHAMPIONSHIP. 
Orange and Black Defeats Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania and 


Takes Soccer Football Title 


PRINCETON, New Jersey—Prince- 
ton University won the championship 
of the Intercollegiate Association 
Football League here Saturday‘ after- 
noon when the Tigers defeated the 
University of Pennsylvania, 1920 
champions, by a score.of 5 tol. By 
winning this game, Princeton finished 
its championship season with a vic- 
tory in every contest. , 

The game had not progressec more 
than 10 minutes when Robert Stinson 
"23, center forward and also a suwb- 
stitute back on the regular varsity 
eleven, scored the first goal for the 
Orange and Black. Two more goals 
were scored during the period, so that 
at the opening of the second half 
Princeton was leading, 3 to 0. 

Early in the second half McElroy 
scored Pennsylvania’s only goal after 
a corner kick. Stinson scored two 
more goals for his team during the 
rest of the game. By winning the 
title, the Princeton players will re- 
ceive varsity letters. Capt. W. B.. Mc- 
Ilvaine °22 and J. C. Cooper °23 played 
best for Princeton; while Capt. E. P. 
Patton 22 and W. J. MacIntosh ’22 
played finely for the Red and Blue: 
The summary: 

PRINCETON 


PENNSYLVANIA 


or, Nolte 

ir, Partridge 

cf, Blair, Miller 

Woodbridge, Aeceeedeetonetec Sa cc il, Wider 

| RE SS ee ol, McElroy 
Wood, Ihb 

chb, Amelia 


Seidensticker, Ferlaino, rhb..Ihb, Vollmer 
rf, Patton 

PR NR ci cc cabedekacowedeae if, Downs 
CE il os ohne d de adéeehe cca gs. Mcintosh 
re—Princeton University 5, Univer- 

sity of Penn ylvar’a 1. Goals—Stinson 3, 
Thomas, Smart for Princeton; McElroy 


for Penn:ylvania. Referee—Ensleh. Time 
—Two 45-m. periods. 


+ ?- CLASSIFIED 


Classified Advertisements 


REAL ESTATE 


WANT to hear from déwner having farm for 
sale; give particulars and lowest price. JOHN J. 
BLACK, Massachusetts St., Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


BOARD AND ROOMS WANTED _ 


” WANTED—An unfurnished room in the vicinity 
Opera House or Symphony Hall, Boston. K-9, 
The Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Mass. _ 


SITUATIONS WANTED—WOMEN 


“YOUNG LADY, 18 mos. typist exper. in Civil 
Service desires position as Secy. Stenog. Addr. 
W-51, 1458 McCormick Bldg., Chicago. 


—- 


FOR SALE 
PPPABPAPAPPAPLP PLL LALA. AAI PPP PLL 
FOR SALE—Potatoes, Early Six Weeks or 
Goldén Russets; any quantity. HARRY BLACK, 
Salesville, Montana. 


ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM 


[ANOS ~ PLAYER- 
PIANOS-VICTROLAS 


CABLE-SHELBY-BURTON 
PIANO COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
JEROME TUCKER, Realtor 


SALES... LOANS. APPRAISAIS. LEASES 


ALASKA 


rf 


~ ~ i. 
rer 


PIANOS FOK SALE OR RENT 
EXPERT PIANO TUNER 
GEORGE ANDERSON Phone 143 P. 0. 99t 


CALIFORNIA 


BERKELEY 


HARMS & MORSE, Inc. 
STATIONERS, BOOKSELLERS. ENGRAVERS 

Kodaks and Finishing our specialty 
2168 Shattuck Ave., opp. First National Bank 
Berk. 1089 


The Booterie 


Shoes for You 


oe KITTREDGE ST. BERKELEY 


The Misses’ Shop 


2025 Shattuck Avenue “Where the Koy Steps” 
An Exclusive Assortment of 


DRESSES, FROCKS, 
WRAPS, BLOUSES 
Unusual Values and Unusual Quality. 
~~ ALPINE WOOD & SUPPLY CO. = 
HI-HEAT COAL 


MILL BLOCKS — OAK — PINEWOOD 
ussell and Adeline Streets Berkeley 1810 


, 8. J. SILI & CO. 
SILL'S House of ty 
Groceries, Delicacies, Fruits and Vegetabies— 
Hardware. 2139 University Avenue. Phones: 
Home F 1204. 


WESTERN 
VAN & 
DSSTORAGE CO. 
Household Goods and Baggage 
Moved, Packed and Stored 
1511 Shattuck Ave. Tel. Berk. 2690 


HEMSTITCHING AND PLEATING 
he Mode Art 


2424 Telegraph Ave. 


‘ 


Men’s Wear That Men Like 
Shattuck at Allston 


COLLEGE NATIONAL BANK 
OF BERKELEY 


| 


_ | 8318 Telegraph Ave. 


CALIFORNIA 


BERKELEY—Continued _ 


The Rochester Electric Co. 

JUST EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL, 

2134 University Ave. Berkeley 3385 
VARSITY CANDY SHOP 


FINE CANDIES 


| FROZEN DELICACIES 
Corner Telegraph Avenue and Bancroft Way 


(GNP ET 


W: &. KNOWLES, Proprt to 

2310 Tolegraph Avenue Phone ‘Berk. 16T3 

CONLEY'S BATTERY St. 
Loca] Distributor 


Charge 
and Repaired at 
Guaranteed. 
BATTERY SERVICE 
All Makes of Batteries 
Repaired—Recharged—Rebuilt 
STORAGE — SUPPLIES — REPAIRS 
DANA’S GARAGE 
Telegraph & Blake 


Lathy Batteries 
2 Years’ Guarantee 


2165 Shattuck Avenue 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


For Blouses, Sweaters, Skirts, 
Sport Apparel and Millinery. 


cal 


ig We sore ant your interests 


The Berkéley Florist 


R. T. MacDOUGALL. Peiictaies 
_____ Phone Berkeley 2804 
H, RINGHOLM 


Phone Berkeley 451 Cleaners and Dyers 
Tallors to Men and Women 
2221 SHATTUCK AVENUE 


A. S. BRASFIELD 


HABERDASHER 
Phone Berkeley 4215 2245 Telegraph Ave, 


The Wallace Millinery 
POPULAR PRICES 
22638 Shattuck Avenue Opposite Publie Library 


Dry Goods—Fancy Goods 


“The Ladies’ Shop” 


Prob? 


Telegraph at Durant. Berkeley, Calif. 
&. P. R. R. Co. Watch lospector 
WwW. R. BUR 


MANUFACTURING JEWRLER 
Berkeley 1148 2119 Center St. 


Say it with Flowers 
THE FLOWER SHOP 
2114 Center St. ME ic ic _Berkeley 4144 
HIN K’S 
Bes: GOODS’: 
One of Berkeley's 
Largest 
Stores 


J. F. Hink & Son, Ine. 


MARSHALL STEEL COMPANY 


Dry Cleaners and Dyers 
2124 Centre Street Berkeley 
Delivery in Oakland. Berkeley. Richmond 


DRY GOODS — 


2215 SHATTUCK 
at Kittridce 


Shest M " 
Shattuck Ave. at T. & D. Corner 


Sidney V..Chown — 


GROCERIES and MEATS 


College Ave. and Thousand Oaks 
-Berkeley,. California 


SELF-HELP 


GROCERTERIA, INC. 
Kittredge and Shattuck Ave. Bork. 5800 
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VA 6 CRANDALL 


Frit and Vegetables 
Fs BIXBY & LILLIE, 


~ MENDENHALL Co. 


"Reliable 
FOOTWEAR 
saorts, SHOE STORE 


“University Creamery 


Kitchen af Utensils | 


STEAM LAUNDRY 
MRS. FRED MASON, Proprietress | 
Phone Main 211 2080 O Street 


Chatterton Bakery 


720 J STREET 


Purity. in -ingredients — cleanliness in 
preparetion, features that identify the 
goodness and guarantee the unsurpassed 
quality of Chatterton Baking in all its 
varieties. 


Black’s Package Co. 
910-914 Ninth St., Sacramento 
Grocers 


We are eager to make friends es 
well as customers. 


| Weinstock, Lubin & Co. 


“The Fashion Center” 


72 STORES 
‘UNDER ONE ROOF 


eee big RETAIL 13 Pe ee 


i 


CHAS. P. NATHAN 


AND SONS 
Everything to Wear 


— Men, Aileen 
and Children 


& L 6ts. 


____ Gor, Sth & L Sts, 
OODRUFF 
OODandCOAEL 

Makes Warm Friends 


Address 1817 St. 


Telephone M 1150R _— Address 1817 Eye St. 
HALE BROS., Inc. 


A Department Store for the People 


‘1158 Sutter :St. and 60 Geary St 


7 Walk Over Shoe Stores 
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~ CITIES | 


HOME: ELECTRICAL 


Cor. O'Farrell and Mason Streets 
Phone Prospect 2718 _ 


7 __ ip Cement aaee 4 ‘‘proper”* 


"Water ries | 


BR BEA K (EAS ST * 
459K THEN 
DINNER 
- 4s rset STREET 


CRYST CAFETERIA 
arity! po a ln we 


bie | 762 Market Street ~ : 


ia 

{ hoe, and it is so modish that you 

| .ate proud to wear it. The arch is} 

flexible, like the arch of your foot. 

The fit is snug but true. The toes 

if ate not crowded. The heels are 

_ high enough to be graceful and 
sensible but not too high. 

Try on a pair of Cantilevers. See 
their quality and good style. 

- EXPERT FITTING ALWAYS 


Cantilever Shoe Stores, Inc. 


Arcade Floor—Phelan Building 
Rooms 250 and 252 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Ask for Booklet 


FU RS : 


- Large New Stock of Furs — 
Garments made to Order. Remodeled or Repaired 


Lingerie Waists, Silk Hosiery 
PRESLEY & CO. 


| 288 Stockton St., om Union Sq. Sutter 7296] furni 


Central .Coal. Company}... 
361 CALIFORNIA ST. © ““REARNY 047 
JOSEPH’S 

Florists. 
2838 Grant Avenue, San Francigco 
CHAS. C. NAVLET CO. 
Nurserymen Seedsmen 
Florists 


EVERYTHING FOR YOUR 
HOME AND GARDEN 


428-427 Market Street. SAN FRANOISOO 


Need Lumber Quick? 
A carload or a stick 
Van Arsdale-Harris 
Lumber Company 


Distributors of all -Pacific 
Coast SOFT WOODS 


Inquiries Solicited 


Sch and Brannan Streets Phone Kearney 2076 


oAN PRA PRANCISCO 


L. D. McLean Co. 


. GROCERS 


.-Portrait Photographers 
DOUGLAS. 4718 
Lisbes Building, 177 Post St., Gan Fransisco 
AMER AN PLEATING CO. 


jg. Hi Stookten B:.. opp. Union- 8. 


214 Post St. 
a 
COHL BROTHERS 


. Exclusive Hatters 
38 Powell St. Doug. 2780 


MILLINERY 


“Nationally Known. 
OCCUPIES GIX FLOORS 
28 Grant Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Phelan Butiding 
New Quality Lunch Room 


228 GRANT AVENUS 


CONGRESS GRh L 


- 439 Powell Street 


‘FRENCH DINNER $1 


ALSO A LA CARTE 


Seeks ~ Chops 
Fish Oysters 


W. F. LENZEN & CO. 


Pamters—Decorators 
16T? Union St. Phong Fillmore 8704 


Marcus Brower & Co. 
PRINTING 
5p gm 


Printing done eng it and os time. 
We an unt eethele Westnece that requires us te 

sh competitive —. Pr ve ta our bdrot 
printers ae Se Sa nseome San Francisco. 


Broadway Garage Co. 


HIGH CLASS REPAIRING 


Carbon Removed by Oxyger 

Garaging and Accessories 

Our Motto: Satisfied Customers 
Broadway and Polk Always Open 


GEARY, MEIGS & CO. 
Formerly E. G. Geary & Co. 
INVESTMENT BONDS 


American Nat. ~~ Bldg. 
Ban Francisce 


Garfield 3027 


ou 


SAN JOSE 


LUNCHEON $.50 


_ Florists 
"EVERYTHING FOR YOUR 
(HOME AND GARDEN - 


2 “Ww. haa & 2G 
‘DRY GOODS. 
San Jose, California 


EXPERT TCE AD EANERS 
Ban 


les 


wis A ar on "REDLET. wi “St. Botrance Oat 


are NGOER —o EE 
THOMAS BAT 

Phone 4442 PAINTER Rhodes Court 

J. B: FISHER - Ce 

12 N. 2nd. San Joece. Calif. LOANS and N RY 


MOELLERING & GOODWIN 
Real. cetate—Loune— Insurance 
64 ©. Santa Clara St.  \ SAN JOSE. CAL. 
BAKE-RITE BREAD 
_8OLD ONLY AT 47 EB. SANTA CLARA 67. 


STULL & SONNIKSEN 


443 & 148 Soutl First St. 
ee eee 


“Drassin & Oo. 


An exclusive Ready-to-Wear Shop 
for Women 


SAN JOSE, CAL. 
SPRING’S Ince. 


Est. 1865 


Heme of Hart Schaffner & Marx Clothes 
Santa Clara and Market Streets 


ow 


THE CAR OF DISTINCTION 
b he 


yay P. SMITH, Inc. 
‘Ist and San Carlos & Tel, 880 
MAURICE HOLMES 
Tailor to Men and Women 
6’ East Santa Clara 8t.. SAN JOSE. CAL. - 
FARNSWORTH & CALLAHAN 
AUTO ‘SUPPLIES 
a thing for the Auto 
150 West Sants ra St. Phone 8.J. 803 
~ OWL SHOE REPAIR SHOP 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED 
44 Bast San Fernando St. Phone San Jcse 4522 
HEROLD’S 


The Florsheim Shoe for Men 
18-26 BE. Santa Clara Street Repairing 


WINCH & MARSHALL 
0 SOUTH FIRST STREET 


Everything for the modern office—Steel and 
Wood Filing yctemons—Seromee_& App-ecta ted 


, 


SAN JOSE'S BIG DEPARTMENT STORE 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
GEO. W. RYDER & SON 
Jewelers and Silversmiths 


Quality and Correct Prices 
1S EB. Santa Clara Street 


Melvin, Roberts & Horwarth 


Ice Cream a ym 
Se Se Me. Bes" . Phone’ 8. J. 4761 | 


THE FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


San Jose, Cal. 


General Banking 
Willson’s Cafeteria 


RUSH McCRONE 


. CORRECT HA TO MEN 
Montpesery ote] Bldg. 
STONE 


SAN-I- 
eA eee Shower Wallis and Floors 
Cc. sc 115 Hollywood 


HLOSSE R, 
Phone San Jose 4196-J. 


Bon Ton Millinery 


Exclusive \ 
_ But Not Expensive 
160 S. Ist St. S. J. 2402 


Ee een re tenn 
TAS A TE cate ne 


Git Stadio 

tT Ofudio | 

411-12 Ryland Bidg. %nd Floor 2 | 
Gifts for All Occasions — 


W.C. LEAN—Jeweler 


Mamonds and Jewsetrv 
“GIFTS THAT LAST 
Cor Fitret dnd Gan Fernando Sts.. San Jose. Cal. 
“Wire for us and we will wire for you"’ 


SCHUTTE BROS. 


Electrical Supply House and Contractors 
HOUSE he agree MOTORS 
@ are agents for 
Western Electric Quality Products 
Washers — Vacuum Sweepers — Hughes Ranges 
Phone San Jose 825 t9 8. @nd St. 
CREAM—LUNCHEON 


STOCKTON | 


tee er er ie i 


“DRURY & BARTHOLOMEW 
GROCERS 
802 B. Weber Avenue a aTOCKTON. CAL. 


YOLLAND & COMPANY 
Coal—ICE— Wood 


204 MN. El Dorade St. 


‘GHRELFALL BROs. 


Kuppenheilmer Hats and Furnishing 
430 BE. MAIN STREET 


-| THE TRWIN-HODSON CO. 


NEW MEXICO 
_ ALBUQUERQUE __ 


Ladies’. Children’s ’ 
oan Ht 


NEW YORK 


‘NEW YORK CITY : ‘ 
pe Olde Restaurant 

= 14 East 44th Street 
Luncheon—Special Afternoon Service 
_Didner—A la Carte Throughout Day. | 


OREGON | 


PORTLAND __ 
PRINTING 20x22, ?20¢7INS 


co. 

85 5th St., papers 
We A iate This cig, aby vag Peay of Ex 

Our Excellent. Service to 


THE IVY PRESS «. & many 


FINE PRINTING 
ouse of Individual Service 
Portiand, Ore. Pittoc 


The H 
82 Stark Street. 
Both Phones 
We specialize on our Pastries 


PANAMA RESTAURANT 
Portland. 


100 Broadway Ore. 
A emile of satisfaction when you icave. 


NIKLAS & SON 


Florists ; 
403 Morrison St.. PORTLAND. ORE. 


Walk- Over Boot Shop. 


5 Broadway 
Morgan Building 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


GOOD SENSE 
SHOES” 


Their Quality and Price, 

)} together with our seen: 
lent service, will surely 
please you. 


KNIGHT SHOE CO., Inc. 


842 Morrison, near Broadway 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


The Best in Footwear 


FOUR STORES 


OX FSaKter Shoes 


270 Washington, 308 Washington 


270 Morrison and 380 Washington Sts.. 
PORTLAND. OREGON~ 


HUDSON BAY FUR CO. 
Leading Exclusive 


Fur Manufacturers 
Moderate Prices — Absolute Reliability 


West Park & Morrison Sts. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


STATIONERS — PRINTERS — ENGRAVERS 


ss. 


7 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
387 Washington St. §PORTLAND, OREGON 


— 
known es Lennon's 


—Umbrellas—Waists—S 
orrison Street, Post Office 


eee 


_M.L. SMITH 


Jeweler 
193 Broadway, Portland, Qregon 


Gloves—Hosi 
Underwear, 


148 Sixth St.. Near Alder 
RORTLAND, OREGON 


KELLER THE ART MAN 
EXCLUSIVE 4RT FRAMING | 
RTISTS’ MATERIALS 
Visit pass Gallery of Paintings 
450 WASHINGTON STREET 


oe ee ee 


. EXCLUSIVE HABERDASHER 
Men's 
yer's M Sichet 
. 831 Washington Street 
Near Broadway, Portiand. Ore. 


Lubliner, Florist 


TWO STORES 
$28 and $48 Morrison St. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


FLORIDA 


TAMPA 
‘Women’ $ Fine Apparel _ 


WOLF BROS. 
The Home of Hart Schaffner & Marz Clothes. 
Sa money refunded. 
eon PRANKIIN STREET TAMPA 
We feature nationally advertised 


Merchandise. 


Cracowaner’s 


APPLETON & CO. 
Women’s Appare] Exclusively 
Suits, Coats.. Dresses, Skirts, Watsts 
COR. FIRST AND SAN FERNANDO ST, 
Tor your Next Meal Serve 
Chatterton Napkin Rolls 


new ma 
We steam 
8. 2 
KL aeNES 


_ 


GEORGIA 
ATLANTA 


Geo. Muse Clothing Company 


Suits—Overcoats—Hats—Shoes 


and Furnishings for Men and Boys 
CHILDREN’S HAIR CUTTING PARLOR 


Cable Piano Company 


82 and 84 North Broad Street : 


Pianos. inner Piayer Piancs, Victrolas, Victor 
Records, Sheet Music. Musical Instruments, and 
Musica: Merchandise of every kind. Factory 
experts for tuning “repairs. 


—~ 


, 


WASHINGTON 
ABERDEEN. 


J. S.. WAUGH 
The Big White Store 


a ke GREENHOUSE 


et 
Eighth and K Sts Sts ren, ~« 255 
ORR’ § GROCERY 


House of Qua 


ROYAL CLEANERS & DYERS 
Phone 72 815 W. 2nd St. 


A. W. BARKLEY. 


Batablished Since 1888 
Clothing. Shoes and Men's Furnishings 


Kaufman-Leonard- Company 
QUALITY 


FURNITURE 
ATPOPULAR PRICES 


SAVOY GRILL 
The Place of Quality 
PAYETTE MUSIC HOUSE 
315 E. Wishkah st. 
VICTOR AND BRUNSWICK 


TALKING MACHINES 
Complete Line of Musical Instruments. 


ical te eee RN ROO AO SPR gE CM RN ITO eRe. 


Classified Advertising ¢ Charge 


ie ieee 


20 cents an iy 
In estimating space. figure six words to the tine. 


= 


es 


Main 783 


___.__ Best of Rverything | P tor the Tadie % 


——.| TWO STORES 


: = WASHING TON 


BELLINGHAM __ 


“Morse Hardware Co. 
Home of the Great Majestic Range 


sitin 


os searne 


"THE SILK SHOP 


 J.D.ZAHRT 
Silverstone Bldg. (Upstairs) 
AT PINE, SEATTLE 
~Aiwars. Oe newest. and best silks for less. 
“PANTORIUM DYE WORKS, Inc. 
Cleaning and Dyeing 


' Carpets and Oriental Rugs 
1419 4th Ave. Main 


7680 


tween 8 r & Be 
eon 3rd & 4th: cor, Pine & Westlake, 


AUTHORIZED STANDARDS FOR 
DISCRIMINATING MEN 


WHITE SHOE co. 
GREEN BLDG. 1427 FOURTH AVE. 


University Transfer Co. 
LARGE PADDED MOVING VANS 
Baggage, Piano and Furniture Moving 


.\by Experienced Men 


Fireproof & Three Stora Warehouses. 
Phone North . 4let aa 4th N. 
Res. Phone _ Capitol 3015—Seattie. Washingtos. 


GROCERS 
Jones-Thurlow Company 


VEAK’S 


for Millinery, Waists, 
Hosiery, Coats, Gowns, and 
- Suits 


4385 14th Ave., Seattle, Washington 
Telephone Kenwood 137 


—_ 


HAT SHOP 


SEATTLE. 
215% Madison St. ‘Phone Main 7553 


ITSGO0OD 00D SUPPLY Co 
Mimeographing soe Henn Betiting 
| Booklets 


ACME-PRESS 


819 Third nt SN Main 1997 


AILOR 
7 ONBIL 
PANTAGES BI BLDG.,” 


SEA FOODS 


ALL “KINDS 


GEO. PALMER 


 @1? Pike Street, Seattle, Washingtea 
Telephone Main 6466 “ 


BROOKLYN DAIRY CO. 


Ine, 
4838 University Way. Kenwood 89. SHATTLS 


Howell Tatum Tire Company 


Fisk Tires 


ACCESSORIES—VULCANIZING 


117 EAST PIKE STREET 
Phene East 1479 Sed 
\ 


Westlake 
at 
Pine 


SEATTLS 


_ SEATTLE 


oe, 
Woman's Specialty Shop 


eneecenee me = aes eee ee 


F. W. Brigham Co. 


4525 14th ou N. E. 
Pictorial Review Patterns 


Dry Goods—Notions—Shoes 


TACOMA 
“ALL ROADS LEAD 
to RHODES” 


Full and Complete Stocks of 
Dependable Apparel and All | 
Requirements of the Home. 


Rhodes Prothers 


Broadway at Eleventh St. 
TACOMA 


“FEIST & BACHRACH 


HIGH CLASS 
DRY GOODS 
ne Ready-to-Wear Men's Furnishings 
Kayser Silk Underwear and Gloves 
1114 Broadway, TACOMA 


McDONALD SHOE CO. 
High Grade Footwear 


AN staadard nn Penny as Flanaa, 


m. a. 
Dodd, Utes & Duan, ete.. for men, 
women and cbildres. 


943 BROADWAY 
1901 PACIFIC AVENOS 


Washington 


Tool and Hardware Company 
GENERAL HARDWARB. SPORTING GOODS 
Gymnasium Onctits and Military Supplies 
KEEN KUTTEE CUTLERY 
Agents for Yale Locks 
928 Pacifie Avenue TACOMA 
CALLSON & AFINQUIST. Tatlors 

R CLOTHES FOR MEN 


BETTER 
106 Se. 10th Street TACOMA 


H. W. MANIKE, Florist 
Ge. 6th and M St. Tel. Maia 419 


WALLA WALLA 
GARDNER & CO., Incs 
lity Store 
Ladies’ Ready to ear. TB ay peared Gad Goods 
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‘custom of exhibitions 

progress of art. = + | 

Peter Graham. have done 
he did for art is a ques- 
iat cannot be answered. He 

lendidly: For obvious rea- 

not see his pieture called 
the Highlands,” which 

at the 


see this picture recalls 


+ 


with, enthusiasm. The 
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most 


Ses & 


ed a figure painter, but in 1859 
(visit to Deeside so impressed him 
with the deauty of nature, wild nature, 
e pencil studies 


j , fA - 3 , 
' His first picture shown in 1855 ‘Was 
a figure subject, and he might have’ 
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: Special Exhibition. of His Portraits 


| WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
'—In-honor of the Disafmament Con- 


jference and the important guests now 


in. Wasbington:the Corcoran Gallery of 


}Art announces a special-loan exhibi- 


}- {tion of portraits of noted statesmen by 


4] Philip de Laszio, celebrated European 


 sartist, already well known in America. 
®{|The-new display opened. Saturday, 
3 -| November 12, and will continue in- 
‘1 definitely for a few weeks at least, to 


‘Corcoran, 

The de Laszlo pictures include the 
President and Mrs. Harding, painted 
the past summer; the Secretary of 
State, General Pershing, 
Honorable Lord Lée of Fareham, P. C., 
G. B. E., K. C. B., who is First Lord of 
the Admiralty and now in Washington 
with the British delegation; the Hon. 
William R. Castle Jr., acting: chief of 
the division of western European 
affairs of the State Department; 
thé Hon.. Blihu Root, and a “Portrait 
of an Indian,” unnamed but very in- 
}teresting “-in its oriental type, un- 
doubtedly a notable of India. 

This interesting éxhibit, well ar- 


‘Tbe followed by the great. biennial.at the 


same street, Seventeenth, but a block 
away from the Pan-American, where 
the great Conference is in session, will 


}be enjoyed by the many visitors in 


Washington, who are already floeking 
in great numbers each day to the Cor- 
coran. 


{ .The . pictures, which are all. life 


size, that of the President being a 
seated three-quarter length, are 
painted in the brilliant «tyle which 
has made de Laszlo so rapidly fam- 
ous. in America. In his delineation 
of the President, which presents the 
serious expression, full face, from 
the right side, the artist has kept in 
mind the high destiny of Harding, and 
comments thus: 


exalted positions in a time when op} 


‘| portunity is given to him to make 


“Bpecialiy tor The Christian Science Monitor 


the Right). 


ranged in the Corcoran Gallery, on the | 


Edward B. McLean and her children, 
and a portrait group of the family of 
the ‘Hon: Francis Garvan, former 
custodian of alien property, painted at 
“Roslyn House,”* Roslyn, Long Island. 

Of his stay in America, Mr. de Laszlo 
affirmed, when returning to England 
in the summer, “I am leaving with the 
most wonderful experience, beautiful 
memories of this hospitable country. 
I intended to stay six weeks, and will 
have been here instead, four months. 
What interested me most and gave me 
great pleasure, was to see how much 
art has been developed for art's sake, 
how largely the people take. interest 
in art of all kinds, which so wonder- 
fully manifests itself in the present 
architecture. 

“Great pleasure lies before me in 
London, where my family ‘is awaiting 
me, and our new permanent home, 
which I have built to my own taste. 
.” Mr. de Laszlo also expressed his 
intention to return to America in the 
fall, as he mentioned several notable 
Americans he wished to portray, 
among them Thomas Edison: In a 
previous visit; about 1907, de Laszlo 
painted a. three-quarter length of 
Roosevelt seated. The picture has the 
colonel’s alart, grave look, as he sits, 
in riding costume, crop in. hand, 
thoughtful but aware, and ready to 
spring up at any moment. 


mc 


enn ene 


SIR JOHN AND LADY LAVERY 

By The Christian Science Monitor special 
, art correspondent 

LONDON, England—The fashionable 
world is agog. Sir John Lavery, the 
best-konwn English painter at home 
and abroad, is showing pictures of 
foreign and English scenery at the 
Alpine. Club. In his earlier days he 
was known as one of the leaders of 
the Glasgow school and is now a full 
R..A. Most foreign public galleries 
have specimens of his work. Lady 
Lavery Is a surprise. She does not 
atcept the ruling of the wife of the 


great tenor who said: “La femme de 


| Jean de Reské he chante pas,” and 
“What I wish to|Shows by her exhibition that there is 


Bay about President Harding is that|"O reason why she should. She has 
his fate put him in one of the most|°bviously worked hard. Much harder 


than One would expect of a fashionable 
lady of society. And the Rt. Hon. 
Winston Churchill has written the 


great history to the good of mankind, 
and I feel he will take his great op-|foreword to the catalogue. So what 
portunity and will do so—he is a wise; more can-one want In an afternoon’s 
man surrounded by worthy advisers.” | entertainment? 
The picture is framed in a dark blue,| ‘This foreword, very ably written, is 
relieved with. gold, chosen by the) like most others, a nuisance, It at- 
painter. It will hang in the White|tempts to bias the mind to such an 
House. extent that free honest judgment is 
The Secretary of State is shown in}aimost impossible because of the 
a bust, the subject presented in a/temptation to find faults in Sir John 
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ety. ‘He cared nothing about art for 
art’s sake, nor paint for pafnt’s sake, 
nor quality of paint: he just painted 
what he saw and loved—profitably. 
‘He loved nature. That may be 
gladly said of him: He loved, and— 
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his color is as/| sym 
in ‘America after} and his qualities were excellent, with- 
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| father rare nowadays—he treated na- 
ture with’ reverence, as if walking on 
holy ground, rough but sacred. 


AUTUMN SALON’ ~ 
IS DISAPPOINTING 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
, . £pom its correspondent in Paris 
ae 


IS, France—The opening of the 
Salon‘ d’Automne is one-of the great 
Paris events of the. artistic year. 
.| The salon has, however, lost , that 
| character of odoty which dis- 
,;;tinguished it from the spring exhibi- 
-jtions. The descendants of the Im- 

pressionists have become conventional. 
'| There are few eccentricities. Paint- 

ing in France has been classified and 
arranged. There is nothing in the new 
salon to excite attention on the ground 
»} of its novelty. r the stirring and 
}| Striving, the period of new movements, 
-}the: search for fresa methods, there 
has come a soberer time, a time of 
consolidation, of imitation. Certainly 
-|the Salon d’Automne is a comprehen- 
‘| Sive collection of contemporary art. 
| There’ aré, of course, some notable 
.| figures who are not represented here 
—such’ as Derain, Matisse, Picasso, 
Braque, and Viamynck—but neverthe- 
_ | tess & ‘really good idea of modern 

French painting can be obtained in 
the Grand Palais. 

There are as usual some retrospec- 
tive exhibitions. One is of the litho- 
graphic work of Daumier. Daumier 
is only just now being recognized for 
the great artist that he is—one of the 
supreme French artists. His paint- 
ings have such a boldness and a sure- 
mess of coloring that one can only 
wonder why he has not hitherto been 
placed: upon the highest of pedestals. 
Here, however, it is his work in 
caricature that is recalled, and a num- 
ber of unpublished lithographs’ are 
brought together. As for the retrospec- 
tive of Caillebotte, it is only mildly 

.jinteresting. He was hardly among the 
| great Impressionists though he was 
pathetic toward them. His taste 


; 


| out being of such-a character as to 
make him a@ great personality. 
'| . To give an adequate account of the 
| Autumn Salon in restricted space is of 
course impossible, since as usual the 
‘}mumber of cativases runs into thou- 
‘|sands, But some of the more striking 
jfeatures may be noted. There is a 
room devoted to the Russian painters. 
One turns first to the strong vivid 
work of Soudeikine, who is a remartk- 
able colorist. Here are some of the 
maquettes of those wonderful! décors 
for the Chauve-Souris Theatre which 


Larionoff is luminous, and the contri- 
‘butions of Contcharowa are excellent. 


|| here. 
‘| with color. 
Dunoyer 
prove and 
métier. 
‘Ww more 
. the 


de. Segonzac seems to im- 
to become surer of his 
ways extremely sober, he is 
no so than ever. He is certainly 
; one of leaders of the newer school. 


had such success at Paris last season.’ 


Benoit for a Stravinsky ballet are also 
Tt is a room which is flooded. 


“A Gul With-a Cat,” from 


Mme. Agutte, audacious and sure, 


Mme. Marval, perhaps excessively. im- |. 


aginative, Mme. Perdriat and Mme. 
Cheriane, who display much tender- 
ness. 

Charles Guérin has a splendid “por- 
trait de femme” in his finest manner 
and Flandrin manipulates his colors 
with charm, though curiously’ blend- 
ing mysticism with realism. Gleizes 
and Leger are in their own way be- 
coming as traditional as the classi- 
cists. Dardel is fantastic. Marie Vas- 
silieff is picturesque; the Japanese 
Fougita is exquisitely fanciful, Utter 
is earnestly realist. There are all 
kinds and schools of painters to be 
found here—there is the prettiness of 
Lebasque and the grim seriousness of 
Gemmi in his nudes. Campigli and 
Morin-Jean seek the expressivengss of 
volume. There are the incomprehen- 
sible mechanical jokes of Francis 
Picabia, whose experiments in Dada- 
ism seem to have taken him right 
away from serious art. Bessiére cul- 
tivates a serious Cubism. 

One should mention briefly the fres- 
coes of Marcel Lenoir; and the land- 


scapes of Pavio and Seissaud, the sim-. 


plicity of Camoin,; and the cléverness 
of Charlot, the pleasingness:of Jacque- 
mot, and the solidity of Favory. There 
are, of course, a number of portraits 
of Van Dongen which, ‘however, are 
less startling than at previous exhibi- 
tions. Van Dongen is undoubtedly a 
brilliant portraitist and he appears to 
be abandoning his excessive manner- 
isms. His work is at once.less strik- 
ing and more enduring in. quality. 
There are a number of American ex- 


hibitors, among whom may be noted 


Mr. Charles Gihon and Mr. Thorndike. 

Among this massed representation 
of present-day French art it becomes 
somewhat arbitrary to pick out here 
and there. pictures for special notice. 
The truth is that the standard is sin- 
gularly flat, and it is generally ac- 
knowledged that we havé faNen into 
a period of stagnation. There is no 
really living force and, for the most 
part, the painters in waiting for more 
encouraging times are. becoming mere 
commercial copyists. This is ‘not 
merely the opinion of the writer. . Mr. 
Frantz-Jourdain, the president of the 
salon, says as much, afid there are 
other competent critics who complain 
of the overproduction, the haste, and 
the refusal of artists to take pains. 
Whatever one may think about this 
school or that, whether one condemns 
classicism of modernism, it would ap- 
pear essential that the artist should 
take the trouble to express himself 
with professional skill, -In fact, for 
the most part, these pictures are 
swiftly executed. That, seems to be 
the primary and -essential fault of the 
bulk of these painters. Mr. Louis 
Vauxcetlos in declaring that there is 
a “crisis” in art, says the causes are 
that living has become dearer and the 
artist has to turn out as many pictures 
as possible for his agent. Mr. Felix 
Valloton agrees that whether through 
incapacity, laziness, or disdain, pic- 
tures afte generally badly done—not 
badly done in comparison with some 
traditional standard, but badly done in 
their own genre. . These opinions are 
qhoted to show that fhe present writer 
is not hypercritical or biased. But in 
reality the poverty of French. art is 
apparent to anyone who visits these 
numerous salles, ~ 


‘Académie des Beaux Arts. 


PERRONNEAU A 
GREAT PASTELIST 


By The Christian Science Monitor special | 


: art correspondent 

LONDON, England—The pastel. is 
as much a part of eighteenth-century 
life as the powder puff, wig and lace. 
It was in the early seventeen hundreds 
that the true pastel found its way to 
Paris in the satchel of a lady amateur. 
True, before.then colored chaik had 
been used by Holbéin and Doumous- 
tier, but only in two colors. Wattean 
indeed uséd three hues in some of the 
drawings but he never saw “* the 


ptrue pastel in use in France. Coming 


as it did from Italy, dressed as it were 
in Italian clothes, with an Italian 
tongue, it said Italian things in an 
Italian way, and was altogether a for- 
eigh medium in the hands. of the 
French, until the great Quentin de la 
Tour came along and through it spoke 
pure French. So closely is this mas- 
ter’s- name associated with pastel 
drawing that it was not so long ago 
that every good pastel portrait of the 
eighteenth century was attributed to 
him; but recent study has disclosed 
that he had several contemporaries 
of no mean stature. 

The chief of these is Jean Baptiste 
Perronneau. That rich storehouse of 
eighteenth-century French art, the 
Wallace collection, does not possess 
an example.of the work of either of 
these rivals, and now by the gift of 
Sir Joseph Duveen we are to have at 
the National Gallery a pastel. portrait 
by Perronneau, the first work of this 
rare master to find its way into our 
national collections. Fine pastel draw- 
ings of his are rare because most dev- 
otees to the art experimented upon 
their drawings in trying. to find a 
fixative to protect their ephemeral] 
surfaces from destruction; and too 
often the drawings succumbed to the 
rigors of treatment: La Tour himself 
is known to have destroyed a great 
number in this way, and it was not 
until 1780 that one Lortot discovered 
a fixative for pastel. The secret’ was 
bought from him by Louis XVI and 
made known to all who desired to 
use it. The glory of the pastel 
lies in the bloom, the .. quiverinz 
lightness of touch, and its quick, 
luminous delicacy. ‘The most per- 
Manent of mediums, it never dark- 
ens, a8 Oil, nor fades, like. water color. 

Perronneau, an engraver, appeared 
on the horizon of French pastel art 
in 1746, when he was admitted to the 
Little of 
his intimate history is known to us. 
From his drawings we gather most of 
his sitters to be among the well-to-do 
middie classes, a serious drawback 
to a painter in those days, for a 


}sneering critic, regardless of the qua)- 


ity of Perronneau’s work, asks why 
they are hung at all. ‘“‘What are they? 
They are nobodies.” Now and again, 
however, a sparkling prince or princess 
breaks the genial ‘circle of “sisters, 
aunts and cousins.” He seems to have 
started working in pastel six years 
before his début in Paris, and, in spite 
of the contempt in which pastel was 
held by the Académie officials, he ar- 
rived at a bound. That the doors 
might swing open the easier for a 
pastelist, Perronneau was required to 
paint two “portraits of reception” in 
oils before his full admittance to the. 


Reproduced by permission of the Trustees of the National Gallery, London 


a pastel by Jean Baptiste Perronneau 


Académie. He took seven years to do 
them, but used his right to exhibit 
| his pastels at the Salon from the start. 


| Every year the number of his exhibits 
increased until, in 1750, 15 portraits 
were shown. Of these one was. the 
famous “Mlle. with Little Cat,” 
now in’ the Louvre and similar in 
subject to the drawing just presented 
‘to the National Gallery which was 
formerly .in the colleqtion of Lady 
Dorothy Neville, signed and dated 
1743. , . 

But the chef. d’ceuvre of 1750 was 
Perronneau’s portrait. of la Tour. It 
is often said that la Tour, jealous of 
his young rival, persuaded him to do 
this portrait, so that he might exhibit 
one of his own of himself alongside, 
to the discredit of Perronneau, There 
is no real eviconce of this meanness 
of la Tour, though the brilliance of 
Perronneau led Diderot and others to 
weave fantastic stories, in the manner 
of the dgy, regarding the relations be- 
tween these two eminent portraitists. 
In 1753 the Académie, still lacking the 
portraits’ without which the artist 
could not-proceed te the full degree 
of “painter to the King,” accepted 
Perronneau’s excuse, and gave him 
six months’ grace. This time he kept 
his promise, as the Louvre today bears 
witness, in the portraits of “Oudry and 
Adam the Elder.” 

He was now acclaimed and enjoyed 
the sweets of success. Eminent people 
began to sit for him and even signed 
his marriage register. His love of 
wandering, however, would not allow 
him to remain long in one place. Even 
in Paris he changed his street so fre- 
quently that at each salon he exhibited 
from a new address. In 1756 he went 
to Bordeaux, where to this day many 
of his finest pastels are to be found. 
The following vear portraits of Cochin 
and the poet Robbé de Beauveset oc- 
cupied him, the latter writing to his 
uncle at this time: “Ah, my dear uncle, 
what a cruel thing to-be a lay figure. 
This Perronneau demanded yesterday 
of my complacency that I should 
saddie myself with the silk cassock of 
M. Cochin who, during the time, was 
at the wedding of Mad: Joubert, to 
which, by the way, I had not been 
asked; he demanded, I say, that I 
should hold the left arm out, a 
pencil holder between thumb and fore- 
finger, and that I should: so remain ‘in 
this .attitude the entire day. . Never 
Spartan pushed patience so far.” The 
waggish poet, however, suffered him- 
self yet again to be “fatigued cruelly” 
in doing. the work of a basket manikin. 
‘He writes, “The frame and glass are, I 
think, a matter of 30 or 36 livres: it is 
not right that Perronneau's pocket 
should ‘be drawn upon -for. them. I 
shall make him some advance.” 

These are almost the only contem- 
porary references to Perronneau, a 
brilliant man, always eclipsed by. la 
Tour; the more popular. In 1759 he 
wandered to Lyons, Italy and England, 
and a little later obscurity befogs his 
names A l&rge humber of unnamed 
and unsigned works exist, the authey- 
ticity of which will always be the sub- 
ject of controversy and speculation. 


those of la Tour and’ Chardin in the 
mighty flood of the Revolution. ‘But 
he has come into his own again: for 
though considered not to be the peer 


delicate qualities la Tour has not, 
making him more an artist’s pastelist 
than the great favorite of princes. 


His art and reputation went down with. 


of la Tour he*has many exquisite and’ 


white summer coat, with the back- 
ground of the picture a light gray. 
The artist likcs this work very much. 
He confessed, “I should have liked to 
do the President in the same way, 
but -the white coat would have been 
a little too informal.” Then he added, 
“It is very difficult to paint gray on 
gr.y, to x -n the whole in that silvery 
color. Even the background is gray. 
Is it not a beautiful silver? It is 
much more difficult than-with a dark 
background. It means much more 
subtleness, t..t it is the kind of paint- 
i>: I like.” 

Of his portrait of Pershing, which 
represents the general as a three- 
quarter length standing pose, with 
field glasses in hand, de Laszlo says: 
“I painted him“as if he were in the 
field, in action, with a restless back- 
ground. You feel that he is in battle. 
It wil] be hung in the town hall in 
Philadelphia.” Then looking at Elihu 
Root, a standing three-quarter length 
portrait, which has been acclaimed 
one of de Laszlo’s best ‘productions, 
the artist explained, “In Elihu Root 
I painted the wise statesman. You 
feel the different character—the quiet 
statesman.” This picture belongs to 
the Carnegie Endowment. for Inter- 
national Peace. Lord Lee’s portrait, 
a profile half length, is universally 
admired, and as it is the first time 
that it has been shown in Washington 
and the distinguished subject is now 
among the capital’s noted visitors with 
the British delegation, it is of special 
interest to the public. 

This European painter, who is prop- 
erly Count Philip Alexius Laszlo de 
Lombos, having been ennobled by 
‘hereditary title in: 1912, is the pos- 
sessor of many distinguishing honors 
from Austria, France, Italy, Germany, 
Portugal, Greece, Belgium, Spain, Hol- 
land and other countries. He married 
in Dublin and lives in London. Mr. 
dé Laszlo, as he prefers to be called 
in democratic America, has painted 
many royalties and members of the 
nobility,.and for the portrait of Pope 
Leo XIII he was awarded a gold medal 
at Paris in 1900. . 

Besides the portraits of this exhibi- 
tion, de Laszlo has portrayed other 
well-known Americans, among them 
the Hon. Robert Lansing, 
State Department; Mrs. 
Noyes, Mrs. Howard King Carley, Mrs. 
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ART 
GALLERIES 


667 Fifth Avenue _ 
between 52nd and 53rd Streets 
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Paintings by 2 


English Masters of the 
47th. and 18th Centuries 
and Dutch Masters of th 
17th Century. pa 
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Lavery’s work which Mr.’ Churchill 
(a pupil of ,his) says are not there. 
The landscapes painted in Monte 
Carlo, Tangiers, Edinburgh, North 


Berwick and Killarney, are brilliant 
in technique, easy and masterful, but 
they betray a limitation which has 
hitherto only peen ‘associated with 
recent. portraits from Sir John’s 
brush. We are assured in the fore- 
word that Sir John paints “with his 
eye on the-object, never touching a 
landscape in his studio.” This method 
in impressionism links in our minds 
several paintings with the work of 
Manet or Resior, and we feel happy 
and grateful that the painter can so 
often thereby give us the “coy tran- 
sience of an effect” with such swift- 
ness and directness. But is is this 
kind of statement which makes us 
look for something which will dis- 
prove it. And it is to be found in 
the most important painting here, 
“The River at Maidenhead.” This is 
something more than the impressions 
of the Riviera and Morocco. It is 
carrie” further. There is more care, 
precision, finish and all those qualities 
which cannot be associated with en- 
tire out-of-doors painting. 
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THE RAEBURN GALLERY! 
COLE ce LANES 


SELECTED 
PICTURES 


EARLY ENGLISH. BARBIZON 
DUTCH. 


HENRY J. BROWN 


WM. LAWSON PEACOCK & CO 
48 DUKE ST... PICCADILLY 


LONDON, S. W. } | 


“S.BB urney. 


Antiques. Works of Art, 
Interior Decoration. 


4, Great Ormond Street, 
Queen Sq.. London, W. CG. 1. 


TELEPHONE MUSEUM 6068. 


W. J. Gardner Co. 
PICTURE SHOP 


Paintings, Engravings, Etchings. Water 
Colors, Carbons, Gravures, 
Photographs, 


Artistic Picture Framing. 
Fine Mirrors. 
498 Boylston Street, Boston 
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oon. : . . . void of intelligence, he gains the 
Written for The Christian Science Monitor 
8 remar} NE of the greatest blessings which 
nity), is the} | | aed an understanding of Christian 
‘adlite Rents) | : te | | Science is bringing to mankind is the 
» writes Henry) — 3 : | | | power of true discrimination. The 
thee ope eagehpadeeade Ge sages Si | prophet Isaiah said, “Woe unto them 
| tastes vis a | | 1, |that call evil good, and good evil; 
that put darkness for light, and light 
for darkness; that put bitter for 
sweet, and sweet for bitter!” In other 
words, the prophet foretold unhappi- 
ness for those who could not differ- 
entiate between good and the false 
édlaim of evil masquerading as good, 
between light and darkness parading 
as light, between sweetness and true 
spirituality and the seductiveness of 
the carna] mind; and who were there- 
fore involved in confusion and un- 

certainty. 
The ability to discriminate between 
what is true and what is not true 
cannot be possessed by one who has 
not in some degree glimpsed the spir- 
itual truth of the perfection of God 
and His creation; of Principle and its 
idea. Until this truth comes to him he 
may all unconsciously put darkness 
for light and light for darkness, evil 
for good and good for evil, bitter for 
sweet and sweet for bitter. Thus, 
healing power ‘is attributed to mat- 
ter, or to the manipulation of the hu- 
man mind, and it is believed that this 
so-called mind can be used bene- 
ficially as well as detrimentally. In 
like manner the exercise of true spir- 
itual discernment in the prayer of 
faith, or understanding, on behalf of 
one who is ill, and which the Aposile 
James said would heal the sick, may 
be considered negligence, because 
matter or the human mind has not 
| been resorted to as a means of re- 
covery: and so at every turn there 
is confusion and lack of discrimina- 
tion, resulting from the continual 
substitution of darkness for light and 
Baa R IR ES oa SS a ine SURE aN nee Se ae ae ‘ Vera light for darkness. | 
| : One of the very evident characteris- 


ded ° ‘ . is . f 
Coast,” from the water color by S: Wingate Woodward tics of Christ Jesus was his power 0 
mee 


victory. 

The confusion which has existed in 
the human mind with regard to the 
nature of good and evil has been the 
cause of much mystification and un- 
certainty, causing people to turn in 
their extremity to that wherein there 
is no heip. Christian Science comes 
to clear up this confusion by confirm- 
ing the truth which Christ Jesus re- 
vealed, that good alone is real and 
eternal, because God, Mind, who is 
the source of all good, is infinite and 
supreme; and that evil is only the lie 
about good, which can be silenced 
directly it is detected for what it is, 
and faced by the unalterable spir- 
itual fact. 

It is only as we attribute power to 
evil that it seems to have any power 
over us. Therefore an important step 
toward gaining the victory over evil, 
with all its woes, lies in attaining that 
power of discrimination which spir- 
itual perception fmparts, and wkich 
is the inevitable outcome. of an un- 
derstanding of Christian Science. 


The Road From Simla 


Following the  Himalayan-Thibet 
Road from Simla, the traveler comes 
to the higher Himalayas, one of the 
most delightful regions on the face of 
the globe. Warm green valleys, all 
sunshine and soft air and flowers and 
bird songs, sweep upward with as- 
tounding abruptness to great forests 
of pines and deodars swathed in moss 
and fern where cloud wreaths chase 
each other in the high wind and the 
edelweiss hides among the rocks; and 
up and up to giant glaciers and ice- 
bound peaks that pierce the very 
sky. Once enthralled by the spirit 
of the Himalaya Mountains you will 
hardly escape, for it is the spirit 
of enormous distances, tremendous 
heights, and terrific depths; the spirit 
of loud laughter of mountain torrent 
and the solemn stillness of densest 
woodland, of damp earth smells, of 
black, impenetrable shadow and blaz- 
ing, blinding light; the spirit of glori- 
ous colour on plant and bird and 
beast, on rock and cloud and snow.— 
“Kipling’s India,” Arley Munson. 
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discrimination. He never confused 
issues: was never for one moment de- 
ceived by the machinations of the 


“Surf Along the Maine 


on fiis desk he smiled over at the boy | 


point to it, with 

. In all the town- 
| Europe there can be few 
fine; the only reproach it is 
that if begs the question by 
of its being the 
illions of people—not to 
@ town at 130 Page towers 
ame, as they , in Paris, 
and that divides the Seine, 
es no more impres- 
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‘sively than those of Westminster as 
you see them looking doubly far be- 
yond the shining stretch of Hyde Park 
water. Equally admirable is the large, 
river-like manner in which the Ser- 
pentine opens away between its 
wooded shores. Just after you have 
crossed the bridge (whose very ban- 
isters, old and ornamental, of yellow- 
ish-brown stone, I am_ particularly 
fond of), you enjoy on your left, 
through the gate of Kensington Gar- 
dens as you go towards Bayswater, an 
altogether enchanting vista—a _ foot- 
path over the grass, which loses itself 
beneath the scattered oaks and elms 
exactiy as if the place were a ‘chase.’ 
There could be nothing less like Lon- 
don in general than this particular 
morsel, and yet it takes London, of a!1 
cities, to give you such an impression 


| of country... .. 


“It takes London to put you in the 
way of a ptrely rustic walk from 
Notting Hill to Whitehall. You may 
traverse this immense distance—a 
most comprehensive diagonal — alto- 
gether on soft fine turf, amid the song 
of birds, the bleat of lambs, the ripple 
of ponds, the rustle of admirable 
trees. Frequently have I wished 
that, for the sake of™such a daily 
luxury and of exercise made ro- 
mantic, I were a government-clerk 
living, in snug domestic conditions, in 


taking an identity as the soundless 
gallop brings them nearer.” [“Essays 
in London and. Elsewhere.” ] 


A Poem of Ancient 
Egypt 


The earliest known example of poetry 
exhiliting rigid strophic structure 
and all the conscious artificialities of 
literary art, is a remarkable hymn to 
Sesostris III [1887-1849 B.C.?] writ- 
ten during that king’s lifetime. Of 
the six strophes, the one foliowing 
may serve to illustrate its character 
and structure: 


rulers of men, they are but com- 
mon folk. 

Twice great is the king of his city: 
he is as it were a dyke, damming 
the stream in its water flood. 

Twice great is the king of his city: 
he is as it were a cool lodge, let- 
ting every man repose unto full 
daylight. 

Twice great is the king of his city: 
he is as it were a bulwark, with 
walls built of sharp stones of 
Kesem. 

Twice great is the king of his city: 
he is as it were a place of refuge, 
excluding the marauder. 

Twice great is the king of his city: 
he is as it were an asylum, shield- 
ing the terrified from his foe. 

Twice great is the king of his city: 
he is as it were a shade, the cvl 
vegetation of the flood in the sea- 
son of harvest. 

Twice great is the king of his city: 
he is as it were a corner warm 
and dry in time of winter. 

Twice great is the king of his city: 
he is as it were a rock barring 
the blast in time of tempest. 

Twice great is the king of his city: 

_ he is as it were Sekhmet: to foes 
who tread upon his boundary. 

—“A History of Egypt,” James Henry 
Breasted. — 


Achievement 


' "There is no great achievement that 


is not the result of working and wait- 
ing.—J. G. Holland 


Holmes and Edward 
Bok, the Boy 


He arrived in Boston on Sunday 
evening; and the first thing he did 
was to despatch a note by messenger, 
to Doctor Oliver Wendell Holmes, an- 
nouncing the important fact that he 
was there, and what his errand was, 
and asking whether he might come up 


and see Doctor Holmes any time the | 
told him | 


that he could come as early as Doctor | 
“they have sent me six sets. 


next day” Edward naively 


Holmes liked—by breakfast-time, he 
was assured, as Edward was 
alone! Doctor Holmes’s amusement 
at this ingenuous note may be im- 
agined: oe 

Within the hour the boy brought 
back this answer: 


My Dear Boy: 
1 shall certainly look for you to- 
morrow morning at eight o’clock to 
have a piece of pie with me. That is 
real New England, you know. 
Very cordially yours, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Edward was there at eight o'clock. 
Strictly speaking, he was there at 
sesen-thirty, and found the author al- 


a Pembridge villa—let me suppose—|ready at his desk in that room over- 
and having my matutinal desk in West- | }ooking the Charles River, which he 
minster. |] should turn into Kensing- learned in after years to know better. | 
ton Gardens at their north-west limit, | 
and I should follow the waterside, or ; “yoy couldn't wait until eight for your 
the Row, or any other fancy of the) 
occasion; liking best perhaps after all | when * was a boy. 
the Row in its morning mood,- with | my breakfast at seven,” and then tell- 
the mist hanging over the dark red) 
course and the scattered early riders | 


“Well,” 


Neither could 


breakfast, cuuld you? 
I used to have 


ing the boy all about his boyhood, the 


cheery poet led him to the dining- 
room, and for the first time he break- 
fasted away from home and ate pie— 
and that with “The Autocrat” at his 
own breakfast-table! 

A cosier time no boy could have 
had. Just the two were there, and the 
émiling face that looked out over the 
plates and :ups gave the boy courage 
to tel] all that this trip was going to 
mean to him. 

“And you hive come on just to see 
us, have you?” chuckled the poet. 
“Now, tell me, what good do you think 
you will get out of it?” 

He was told what the idea was: 
that every successful man had some- 
thing to tell a boy, that would be 
likely to help him, and that Edward 


Twice, great is the king of his city,| panied to see the men who had writ- 
above a million arms; as for other | ten the books that people enjoyed. 


Doctor Holmes coulé not conceal his 
amusement at all this. ... 

“And now do you know,” smilingly 
said the poet, “about the Charles 
River here?” as they returned to his 
study and stood before the large bay 
window. “I love this river,” he said. 
“Yes, I love it,” he repeated; “love it 
in summer or in winter.”” And then 
he was quiet for a minute or so. 

Edward asked him which of his 
poems were his favorites. 

“Well,” he said musingly, “I think 
‘The Chambered Nautilus’ is my most 
finished piece of work, and I suppose 
it is my favorite. But there are also 
‘The Voiceless,, ‘My Aviary, written 
at this window, ‘The Battie of Bunker 
Hill,” and ‘Dorothy Q,’ written to the 
portrait of my great-grandmother 
which you see on the wall there. All 


.| these I have a liking for, and when 


I speak of the poems I like best there 
are two others that ought to be in- 
cluded—"The Silent Melody’ and ‘The 
Last Leaf.’ I think these are among 
my best.” 

“What is the history of ‘The Cham- 
bered Nautilus’?” Edward asked. 

“It has none,” came the reply, “it 
wrote itself. So, too, did ‘The One- 
Hoss. Shay.’ That was one of those 
random conceptions that gallop 
through the brain, and that you 
catch by the bridle. I caught it and 
reined it. That is all.” 

Just then a maid brought in a par- 
cel, and as Doctor Holmes opened it 


all | 


was the cheery greeting, ' 


; Papers. 


| 


and said: 

“Well, I declare, if you haven’t come 
just at the right time. 
tle books? Aren’t they wee?” and he 


; 


See those lit- | 


The White Masses of 
the Atlantic 


... To spend spring anywhere but 


handed the boy a set of three little in New England and New England by 
books, six inches by four in size, beau- {the sea, for the breath of the sea min- 


tifully bound in half levant. 
were his “Autocrat” in one volume, 
and his better-known poems in twv 
volumes. 

“This is. a little fancy of mine,” he 
said. 
have gotten out. this tiny wee set. And 
here,” as he counted the [little sets, 
Are they 
not exquisite little things?” and he 
fondied them with loving glee. 
“Lucky, too, for me that they should 
happen to come now, for I have been 
wondering what I could give you as 
a souvenir of your visit to me, and 
here it is, sure enough! My \publish- 
ers must have guessed you were here 
and my mind at the same time. Now, 
if you would like it, you shall carry 
home one of these little sets, and I'll 
just write a piece from one of my 
poems and your name on the fiyleaf 
of each volume. You say you like 
that little verse: 


““A few can touch the magic string.’ 


Then I'll write those four lines in this 
volume.” And he did. 

As each little volume went under 
the poet’s pen Edward said, as his 
heart swelled in gratitude: 


i 


They | gles in the most entrancing way with 


that lilac fragrance, is an inexcusable 


| mistake. 


' 


‘reached miles inward. 


. . | remembered days when I} had 
seen the wild Atlantic rage against the 


“My publishers, to please me,/grey or tawny coastline of Maine and 


Massachusetts, flinging its white 
masses an unbelievable height into 
the air, with a volume Of sound that 
{ remembered 


\days of unimagined blue and opal, with 


| 


“Doctor Holmes, you are a man of! 


the rarest sort to be so good to a 
boy.” 

The pen etopped, the poet looked out 
on the Charles-a moment, and then, 
turning to the boy, he said: 


“No, my boy, I am not; but it does | 


an old man’s heart good to hear you 
say it.... 

As he wiped his gold pen; with its 
swan-quill holder, and laid it. down, 
he said: 

“That’s the pen with which I wrote 
‘Elsie Venner’ and the ‘Autocrat’ 
I try to take care of it.” 
“You say you are going from me 


over to see Longfellow?” he continued: | 


as he reached out once more for the}4Tisen, and was biazing with quite a 


“Well, then, would you mind if 
I have 


pen. 
I gave you a letter for him? 
something to send him.” \ 

Sly but kindly old gentlemar! The 
“something” he had to send Longfel- 
low was Edward himself, although the 
boy did not see through the subterfuge 
at that time. 

“And now, if you are going, I'll 
walk along with you if you don’t mind, 
for I’m going down to Park Street 
to thank my. publishers for these little 


} books, and that lies along your way 


to the Cambridge car.” 

As the two walked along Beacon 
Street, Doctor Holmes pointed out 
the residences where lived people of 
interest, and when they reached the 


| Public Garden he said: 


“You must come over in the spring 
some time, and see the tulips and 
croci and hyacinths here. They are 
so beautiful. 

“Now, here is your car,” he said 
as he hailed a coming horse-car. “Be- 
fore you go back yo must come and 
see me and tell me all the people you 
have seen; will you? I should like 
to hear about them. I may not have 
more books coming in, but I might 
have a very good-looking photograph 
of a very old-looking little man,” he 
said as his eyes twinkléd. “Give my 
love to Longfellow when you see him, 
and don’t forget to give him my letter, 
you know. It is about a very impor- 
tant matter.” 

And when the boy had ridden a mile 
or so with his’ fare in his hand he 
held it out to the conductor, who 
grinned and said: 

“That's all right. Doctor Holmes 
paid me your fare, and I’m going to 
keep that nickel if I lose my job for 
it."—“The Americanization of Edward 
Bok, An Autobiography.” 


green islands lying far out in the un- 
ruffled waters and white-winged sloops 
and schooners floating idly on their 
reflections. I remembered the broad 
sandy beaches on which the waves 
lapped softly, and curved bays made 
picturesque with the colourful life that 
crowded the old wharves.—‘Old Sea- 
port Towns of New England,” by Hil- 
degarde Hawthorne. 


Mr. Warrington Loved 
a Play 


™~ 
With all the passion of his heart Mr. 
Warrington loved a play. He had 
never enjoyed this amusement in Vir- 
ginia, and only once or twice at Que- 
bec, when he visited Canada: and when 
he came to London, where the two 
houses were in their full glory, I be- 
lieve he thought he never’could have 
enough of the delightful entertainment. 
Anything he liked himself, he natu- 
rally wished to share amongst his com- 
panions. No wonder that he was eager 
4° take his friends to the theatre, and 
e€ may be sure our young country 
folks were not unwilling. Shall it be 
Drury Lane or Covent Garden, Jadies? 
There was Garrick and Shakespeare 
at Drury Lane. Well, will it be be- 
lieved, the ladies wanted to hear the 
famous new author whose piece was 
being played at Covent Garden? 
At this time a star of genius had 


dazzling brilliancy. The great Mr. John 
Home, of Scotland, had produced a 
tragedy, than which, since the days of 
the ancients, there had been nothing 
more classical and elegant. What had 
Garrick meant by refusing such a mas- 
terpiece for his theatre? Say what 
you will about Shakespeare: in the 
works of that undoubted great poet 
(who had begun to grow vastly more 
popular in England since Monsieur 
Voltaire attacked him), there were 
many barbarisms that could not but 
shock a polite auditory; whereas Mr. 
Home, the modern author, knew how 
to be refined. . . . Besides, Mr. Home’s 
performances had been admired in 
quarters so high, and bv personages 
whose taste was known to be as. ele- 
vated as their rank, that all Britogs 
could not but join in the plaudits for 
which august hands had given the 
signal. Such, it was said, was the 
opinion of the very best company, in 
the coffee-houses, and amongst the 
wits about town. Why, the fanious Mr. 
Gray, of Cambridge, said there had not 
been for a hundred years any dramatic 
dialogue of such a true style. and’as 
for the poet’s native capital of Bdin- 
burgh. where the piece. was — first 
brought out, it was even said that the 
triumphant Scots called out from -the 
pit (in their dialogue). “Where’s Wully 
Shakespeare, noo?”—Thackeray, “The 
Virginians.” 


The Mountains 


The mountains they are. silent folk 
They stand afar—alone,... 


Each bears him in his ordered place 
As soldiers do, and bold and high 
They fold their forests round their 
feet 
And bolster up the sky. 
—~Hamlin Garland. 


‘lives for what they were. 


carnal mind, and he once warned his 
disciples to beware of those who 
would come to them like wolves in 
sheep’s clothing. He perceived that 
victory over evil would never be at- 
tained by mankind until men learned 
to discriminate between the true and 
the false. Thus the Pharisees’ claim 
to goodness, which no doubt may 
have deceived the credulous public to 
some extent, he swept aside as hy- 
pocrisy, exposing their self-centered 
When the 
young man spoke to him as “Good 
Master.” he replied, “Why callest 
thou e good? there is none good 
but oe. that is, God.”” He refused to 
accept the imposition of mere human 
goodness, turning the young man’s 
thought to the fact that whatever he, 
Christ Jesus, manifested of goodness 
was due to the fact that he reflected 
divine Principle, God. This discrimi- 
nation enabled him also to detect sin 
and disease for what they were, as 
false beliefs of the carnal mind, and 
to dismiss them with a word. His ab- 
solute refusal to call evil good and 
good evil gave him dominion over all 
the claims of the flesh. 

On page 302 of her book, “Miscel- 
laneous Writings,’”’ Mrs. Eddy, the 
Discoverer and Founder of Christian 
Science, writes: «My students are ex- 
pected to know the teaching of Chris- 


tian Science sufficiently to discrim- | 


| 


inate between error and Truth, thus: 


sparing their teacher a 
themselves the temptation to be mis- 
led.” 


task and | 


Indeed the demonstration of | 


Christian Science requires this ability | 
to differentiate scientifically between | 
error and Truth, for until the latter is | 


perceived, and the former is known 
to be merely the outcome of a false 
material sense, one has no basis to 
work from. It was prophesied of the 
Master that he would know how to 
refuse evil and choose the good. 
This, of course, was due to the fact 


that he knew God, Principle, scien- | 


tifically. It was his ability 
“As the Father knoweth me, even so 


to say, 


know I the Father,” that enabled him | 


-instantly to detect that which was un- | 


like God and to destroy its false claim | 


to extstence. 

Spiritual discernment alone 
capable of true discrimination. In 
the first chapter of Genesis we read 
that God created a firmament to 


divide the waters from the waters, | 
“Science and | 


and on page 6586 of 


is | 


Health with Key to the Scriptures,” | 
the textbook of Christian Science, | 


Mrs. Eddy 


“FIRMAMENT. Spiritual 


defines firmament thus: | 
understand- | 


ing; the scientific line of demarcation | 


between Truth and error, 
Spirit and so-called matter.” 
this firmament, or spiritual 
standing, which enables one to dis- 
criminate between that which is true 


It 


between | 
is | 
under- | 


and that which is false; between the! 
present reality of spiritual good and 


the false claims of matter. Thus one 


is able to distinguish between the in- | 
tuitions of spiritual sense, which heal ' 
and save, atid the suppositional sug- | 
gestions of the carnal mind which | 
would drag him down to the level of | 


materiality, and in times of sickness 
and distress is able to turn directly 
te God, the source of all good, for 
help and succor, and to prove that 
God is indeed his refuge and strength, 
and a very present help in trouble. 
When an individual learns how to 
refuse the evil and choose the good, 
even as did Christ Jesus, he is saved 
much suffering and disappointment, 


for when any problem confronts him 
‘his first resort is to infinite Mind, | 


supreme intelligence, all-embracing 


Love, and to the extent that he re-| 


fuses to substitute darkness for light 
and light for darkness by attributing 
healing power to that which is de- 


| 
' 
; 


| 


; 


| 
' 
' 


| 


Under the Greenwood 
Tree 


{n somer when the shawes be sheyne 


And leves be large and long, 


Hit is full merry in feyre foreste 


To here the foulys sing. 


To se the dere draw to the dale 


And lieve the hilles hee, 


And shadow him as in the leves grene 


Under the greenwood tree. 
—Anonymous. 


To-day 
Eternity is today.—Richard Jefferies. 
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you that it is his interest in China 
tk y from becoming totally 
come to remember that 


‘gtven her guide ? philosop! 1eT, 
are sometimes left wondering whether 
‘an asset in the well-being of the country 
ér it may not be that his self- 
‘new wine into very old bottles 

be one of the very reasons of 


aay 
fee 
‘ 


. ge 
¥ 
“he 
vy 


. ’ # 
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colle in the East. But then, through all 
es, doctors have disagreed. The Eastern states- 
s of opinion that the door should only be on the 

uffic open to enable his merchants to dump 
goods within, but not wide enough to enable the 
ants of other nations, by scuffling, to dump their 
$s too. The Far East for the Far Easterner is his 
} Meaning, of course, the Far East for the East- 
of one particular locality. We are men, he says, of 
e color and of like passions, and think how well 
auld get on together if the white-faced Westerner 

on his own of the world. Still, one cannot 
‘Temembering that it was only during the first part 
the walk that the oysters got on so capitally with the 
rus and the Carpenter, | 


Zz 
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he ph ic philanthropist has, however, a for- 
for geting round all these difficulties. Being some- 


of | 1 student, he has discovered that there was a 
mnt that China, like Romulus and Remus, built a 
around herself. This provides him with the formula 

“Great Wall.” Why, of course, he says, it would 
iproper to lay hands on the ancient Empire of the 
w Emperor. We would not dream of such a thing. 
will merely open all the gates wide, so as to save 
‘om the disastrous fate of Remus. in clambering over 
walls of Rome, and then all the merchandise of the 
it, the cotton of Alabama, the cutlery of Sheffield, 
the silks of Lyons can go into China, entirely for 
good of the country, and make the Chinese entirely 
py. In this way too, we shall be prevented from 
ipeting or interfering with the worthy projects of 
friends further east. Are there not two provinces, 
nchuria and Mongolia, extending over no less than 
6,000 square miles, and inhabited by 14,000,000 
eople where they can go, and build railways and sell 
m and teach the heathen Chinese how to be thor-, 
hly adva It is quite true that, to take Man- 
-alone, it has been a Chinese possession since the 


Toke 


a 


| e of the Norman Conquest, that is to say, since the 


ne when the Normans relieved the Saxons of their Eng- 
h lands, and centuries before the Englishman, the 
‘enchman, and the Spaniard brought fire-water, the 
iquisition, and Negro slavery into the Americas, all by 
ay of civilizing the unsophisticated red man and the 
wcultivated Aztec and Inca. But then you see, he says, 


Riteiiete and Mongolia are without the Great Wall; 


nd if the Chinese were so improvident as not to build 


il around these how can we be blamed for failing to 


ct our neighbor’s landmark when it does not exist? 


' Certainly, if the formula gets accepted and the com- 


any promoters and the prospectors shake hands across 
e Great Wall, it will be a great day for China. The 
linese already know something of the philanthropy of 
‘company promoter. He builds a railway, for in- 
mee in China, as he explains, for a little profit to him- 
if, but to the great benefit of the country. Now this, 
ys the unresponsive Chinaman, Chinamen are always 
ssponsive, is how he has been known to do it. First, he 


nsists that the flotation money shall be deposited in his 


anks for him to play with. Second, he underwrites the 
ect at his own figure and puts it on the market at 


lis Own figure, the difference may be a paltry eight or 


ya 


y per cent which goes into his pocket. Third, he bar- 
ins that all receipts and costs of operation shall be 
osited in his banks, Fourth, he comes to the conclu- 


aa | 
on ons al 
‘ge for 


imself the right to nominate the auditors 
ineer. Sixth, he stipulates that all building 
ater: equipment shall be purchased in his country, 

eventh, he retains the right to make all these pur- 
of ‘material and equipment. Is it any wonder that 
Chinese should have come to regard their financial 
edom as an even greater necessity than the recognition 

cir political and territorial rights? = * 

‘he action of-the President of the United States in 
n + the Conference for the limitation of arms, in 
fashington, has set a 
ie nations. : them at their own bar to answer 
wr this. The responsibilities of peace will, however, 
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higher standard of morality for 
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prove to them no less than the responsibilities. of war. 


This, surely, is not-the moment for the admission that 
their statesmanship is so feeble and their morality so 
adaptable that they are prepared to make the weakness 
of China the excuse for reducing her to the position of a 
mich cow in :a dumping ground for - philanthropic 


reasons. If they are, then let them remember that say- 


ing of the sage, Lao Tzu,.when, speaking of the philan- 
thropists of the era of the Yellow Emperor, he said, 
“Ts not their shamefulness shameless indeed.” In such 
circumstances it is not difficult to realize that the oppor- 
tunity presented to the Conference is not only incalcul- 
able, that it is unique. 


The Dyer Bill Indorsed 


So FAR as the fact may be established in advance ‘with 
any degree of finality, the constitutionality of the pro- 
posed anti-lynching law, so called, has been determined 
by the Attorney-General of the United States. At least 
this is the assertion of the proponents of the measure 
in the House of Representatives, in the absence of the 
filing, in support of the bill, of a formal opinion by the 
chief law officer of the Department of Justice. | The 


Dyer Bill, to give it the name of its author, a Representa- 


tive from the State of Missouri, admittedly barely avoids 
encroaching on rather questionable jurisdictional terri- 
tory. Briefly.stated, it seeks to authorize an extension 
of the federal police power somewhat beyond any limit 
heretofore approached, though for purposes claimed to be 


entirely within the scope of the Fourteenth Amendment, 


which provides that no state shall deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 
The design is, not to force new or undesired enactments 
upon the states, but to fortify or supplement the state 
police power in the effort to put an end to abuses which 
have jong existed because of the failure to enforce the 
existing laws against lynchings. But again there is 
raised, and quite naturally, perhaps, the objection to any 
fedefal interference with state rights. ' The specter of 
centralization has been at once the inspiration and the 
obstructing influence in the honest endeavor of legisla- 
tures and courts, since the founding of the government, 
clearly to define true jurisdictional boundaries. It is 
significant that the south has stood four-square in oppo- 
sition to the tendency toward a broadening of the federal 
power, rather than toward a fuller recognition of the 
rights of the individual states. So now the greatest 
opposition to the passage of the anti-lynching bill comes 
from the Democratic side of the House of Representa- 
tives. Ihe members of the Democratic Party long ago, 
perhaps for some reason which a majority of those who 
now make up the rank and file of that organization 
might not find it easy to explain, allied themselves with 
those who chose to be denominated as “states righters.”’ 

But it may well be argued by those who seek to justify 


@what may be even a somewhat more liberal interpretation 


of the constitutional provision than has ever before been 
attempted, that the right involved, or the right which is 
asserted, is a human right, rather than a sectional or a 
state prerogative. There can be no sincere determination 
to defend the promiscuous lynchings which have’ em- 
phasized the failure of the states. both, north and south, 
to accord to every person the enjoyment of life, liberty, 
and property, and the guarantee that these shall not be 
taken from him without due process of law. The fact 
is that the laxness manifested in the administration of 
this fundamental law has been more apparent in the south 
than elSewhere, and it is against the states of the south. 
or in their behalf, otherwise regarded, that it is proposed 
to stretch out the arm of the'federal law. It would be 
unconvincing were the south, in its effort to defeat this 
interference, or the extension of this aid, to seek to 
justify or to excuse the lynching of Negroes or others, 
no matter what the nature of the offenses charged. Such 
justification would be impossible, and this fact is as well 
realized in the south as in the north. 

It is only because of the more frequent recurrences 
of the failure of the law and of the officers of the law 
to protect its residents that the application of the proposed 
Dyer law would affect the states of the south more than 
those of the north. In its terms the measure is appli- 
cable generally. It is proposed only that there shall be 
federal interference when and where there is a failure 
on the part of the state to afford the protectfon guar- 
anteed by the Constitution. There can‘be nothing in 
such an. undertaking which appeals to  sectionalism, 
partisan bias, or tradition’ If the contention is that 
in such action there is disclosed a perilous tewdency 
toward centralization of power in _ federal hands, 
thee menace is as great to the north as to the south. If 
it is insisted that the tendency toward infringement upon 
vested state rights should be opposed, the answer is that, 
in the matter under consideration, no state can claim any 
right paramount to the right of society, the vested right 
of humanity itself to an impartial and just interpretation 
and administration of the fundamental law. 
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Northern E pirus | 


THERE is very urgent need for a just review of the 
situation which obtains in Northern Epirus. It may be 
possible to exaggerate its gravity, but, in these days of 
great events, it is much more likely that the real serious- 
ness of the position will be underestimated. For the last 
eight years, Northern Epirus has been the shuttlecock 


_of political expediency. In 1913, after centuries of servi- 


tude, the country was liberated by Greece. In 1914, as 
the resul. of the demand of the Ambassadcrial Con- 
ference in Liondon, Greek forces evacuated the country. 
Three months later, the province was in open revolt, a 
revolt so successful that Northerri Epirus was granted 
a full measure of self-government, under what was 
known as the Protocol of Corfu. Six months Jater still, 
the great war having broken out in the meanwhile, the 


Greeks were invited by the powers to reoccupy the ter- 


ritory. In 1916 their place was taken by Franco-Italian 
troops, but, in the January of 1920, the Supreme Coun- 
cil formally awarded the territory to Greece. Three 


weeks ago, this decision was reversed by the Ambas- 


sadorial Council in Paris, and Northern Epirus was 
ceded to Albania. Thus, from first to last, the story is 


and attacks from the Muhammadan Albanians. 


seen to be one of pitiful opportunism. As far as the 
powers are concerned, expediency appears to have been 
the only guide at any point. The forced evacuation of 
Greece in the spring of 1914 was due to the pressure of 
the Triple Alliance. The reoccupation by Greece’ in the 
autumn of 1914 was due to the friendly attitude of the 
entente; the decision of the Supreme Council in 1920 
was due to the prestige of Mr. Veniselos, and the reversal 
of this decision, a few weeks ago, was due to the growing 
distrust of King Constantine backed by the intrigues 
of Italy. 

Now, at a time such as the present, when the effort 
amongst the nations is to secure a larger measure of 
agreement, no good ptirpose can be served by criticizing 
past actions; nevertheless, it is necessary to recall these 
actions in order to enable a just view to be obtained of 
the present. The question which confronts the powers, 
as far as Northern Epirus is concerned, is whether there 
is any reason to suppose that Northern. Epirus will sub- 
mit today to Albanian rule any more than she did in 
1914, when she revolted so successfully. All the indica- 
tions, at present, are that the Northern Epirotes have 
no intention whatever of submitting; the only question is, 
What will be the nature of their protest? 

Any study of the matter, either in Greece or in other 
countries where a considerable Greek population exists, 
goes to show that there are two schools of thought in 
regard to the matter. On the one side there are the 
Extremists who are in favor of immediate open revolt, 
and on the other side there are the Conservatives who 
are making every effort to persuade the Northern Epirotes 
to abstain from armed conflict and thus enable Epi- 
rotes everywhere to unite in requiring from the 
League of Nations, if not the union with Greece, at any 
rate, such independence as was previously guaranteed 
under the Protocol of Corfu. Such a demand, if granted, 
would at least protect the Northern Epirotes from abuses 
It would 
safeguard their language and culture, and would prevent 
the completion of that process of depletion which, 
in one form or another, has Been going on for so long. 
It would, moreover, save Albania itself from a repetition 
of the dissolution: which took place in 1914, and would 
deprive Italy of any further opportunity to interfere in 
the Greco-Albanian issue. 

Both Extremists and Conservatives are convinced 
that in no circumstances can they submit to Albanian 
rule. For years past they have been demanding union 
with Greece. They still demand it. They still insist 
that the question can be permanently and righteously 
settled only along these lines. But, for the present, they 
are ready to accept what they were ready to accept in 
1914, namely, the position of an autonomous state. If 
the powers refuse to grant this lesser demand, then there 
seems to be no reason whatever to doubt that the 
Iextremist and Conservative will unite in open revolution. 
The Epirotes are well aware of what such a revolution 
would mean, but they are also well aware that it could 
mean nothing worse than the conditions that would 
result to them from the imposition of Atbanian rule. 
In these circumstances, it is welcome to note that the 
Ambassadors’ Council in Paris has already announced 
itself as willing to consider minor changes 1n its decision 
of a few weeks ago. Thus the door is left open for a 
partial reconsideration of the matter. Common justice, 
as well as common expediency, demands that the ques- 
tion should be reconsidered and settled along lines much 
more in accord with simple righteousness than at present. 
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Copies 

Ir 1s well known that the British dominion art gal- 
leries, and, indeed, all provincial art galleries throughout 
the world, have great difficulty in securing masterpieces 
of painting. Mr. Frank Rutter suggests that they should 
“strike out a line for themselves and acquire a collection 
of copies, which would be of immediate educational value 
and popularity, and might in time become respected 
by the superior persons. who affect to be only interested 
in originals.’”’ Other people besides superior persons are 
‘‘only interested in originals.” The world is full of copies 
of great pictures, as those who visit museums, on student 
days, know. They also know that the owner of a copy 
soon gets tired of it. LEvenif he be unlearned in painting, 
he cannot get rid of the idea that it is but a copy, and 
those who are learned in painting understand how far 
from the original a copy is. All the spirit has gone from 
it. The idea that the painter had in his mind has been 
expressed in his picture ; the copy is a mere lifeless repeti- 
tion. It is difficult to imagine a more tedious experience 
than to wander through a dominion or a provincial gallery 
containing nothing but copies of old masters. 

Mr. Rutter confuses a copy with an interpretation. 
Titian, Rubens, Delacroix, and other great painters some- 
times made interpretations of the masters they admired. 
These are not slavish copies. They contain as much of 


Titian, Rubens, and Delacroix as of the masters who 


inspired them; and, if authentic, these interpretations 
are almost as valuable as the originals. ‘The Souvenir 
of Velasquez,” by Millais, in the Diploma Gallery, is 
not a copy of Velasquez, it is a picture of an Infanta by 
Millais, done in reverence of, and under the influence of, 
Velasquez. Brabazon's interpretations of Velasquez, 
Turner, Canaletto and other masters are far from being 
copies. He indicated in his sketch just those portions of 
the pictures that interested and amused him. Any 
dominion or provincial gallery should be delighted to 
acquire such interpretations, but mere translations by a 
mediocre copyist—no. 

A better way would be to have large and beautiful 
photographs made of the great pictures of the world, 
enabling students to study the composition and methods 
of the masters, so that when they see the originals they 
will be equipped with a knowledge of the way the masters 
worked, and the subjects they chose; but nothing can 
really express the charm or wonder of the originals until 
they have been seen. 

Neither is the householder recommended to hang 
copies on his walls. They are not the right thing; he soon 
tires of them; he had better have special photographs 
made of the pictures he admires. Or if he hankers for 
some suggestion of an original idea he may collect etch- 


; 


ings, lithographs, or colored woodcuts. The advaritage 
of colored woodcuts is that they are in color, and in most 
rooms color isa necessity. Ata recent exhibition of “The 
Color Woodcut Society of London,” a visitor made a 
selection of a dozen new colored woodcuts which would 
adorn any room, and, for the price he paid for the twelve, 
he could not have bought one average copy of an old 
master. Copying pictures is educational for the copyist. 
He hopes to learn something of the method or manner of 
the master; but a copy is but a copy, and no museum or 
house should hang it. 


Editorial Notes 


Mr. GANDHI wants the statue of Lawrence at Lahore 
removed. The Indian agitator is doubtless fully aware 
of the supreme place which the getieral fills in the history 
of his country.. But does he realize that if Henry Law- 
rence stands for British rule, it is in its best rather than 
its worst phases? All through the first Sikh war he gave 
his voice, not for the rescue of the people from anarchy 
by annexation, but for the reconstruction of the Sikh 
Government. In the later war he was hastily summoned 
back, only to see the edifice of Sikh reconstruction, which 
he had erected, collapse: His brother afterward took his 
place, and the worthy words are recorded of Sir Henry: 
“Tf you preserve the peace of the country, and make the 
people, high and low, happv, I shall have no regrets that 
T vacated the field for you.”” Mr. Gandhi had better try 
again, or he might find Indians themselves against a move- 
ment involving a man who has been described as “the 
noblest being that has lived for the good of India.” 


“For the purpose of affording a better spirit of 
camaraderie” is the first purpose stated by the new Brush 
and Chisel Club, which has recently been organized by 
some of the younger artists of Boston and its neighbor- 
hood. Another object is the establishing of closer 
associations with the older artists. Both objects seem 
well worth while, but probably the greatest popular 
interest in the organization will come through its pur- 
pose to provide better facilities for exhibiting the work 
of its members. A few years ago the need of some- 
thing of the sort was felt by other members of the 
profession, and the new gallery of the Guild of Boston 
Artists was the result. It has been the scene of many | 


-worth-while exhibitions, which have been a source of 


enjoyment to countless people who take delight 1m art. 
There will be plenty of room for still another gallery, 
however, and that is exactly what the Brush and Chisel 
Club has now provided. It may well establish closer 
relations with older artists, but it will quite surely estab- 
lish closer associations with the public, which will be 


something to the point. 


Ir 1s singularly appropriate that the former Emperor 
of Austria should be conveyed to his island retreat of 
Madeira on an English vessel. The island is probably 
better known to Englishmen than are many European 
countries. It is almost certainly Anglicized to a greater 
degree than any other place that does not fly the British 
flag. In Funchal itself, English signs and legends abound 
to such an extent upon the shops that one begins to feel 
that an English town has got on the wrong side of the 
ocean. English, too, as a language is of little less value 
than Portuguese, a fact which may or may not please the 
royal exile, according as he shares the proverbial Haps- 
burg objection to having anything to do with that particu- 
lar tofgue. But he will have none of the solitude of Napo 
leon on St. Helena. Charles will find himself in the 
heart of a resort of tourists, among whom he and his 
following probably have it in their power to make of 
themselves ‘“‘hail fellows well met.” 


Mr. J. C. Ewrne, the well-known authority on Burns, 
has announced that the supposed manuscripts of the poet 
found at Dunfermline are not genuine. Enthusiasts will 
have no reason to cherish Burns’ letter to “Clarinda,” 
or “The Elegy to Mrs. Dunlop,” or the poem, “Polwart 
on the Green,” for another hand than Burns’ wrote them. 
All of which conveys a serious warning to all who would 
engage in the risky pursuit of holograph hunting. ‘The 
warning is still needed. Fifty years ago a famous French 
mathematician was induced to pay 140,000 francs for 
a collection of manuscripts, including a private letter from 
Alexander the Great to Aristotle, a letter from Cleopatra 
to Julius Cesar, and other treasures, all written in 
French! The case still holds good, and is still needed as 
an example to those whose pockets are deeper than their 
stock of knowledge when a manuscript by a famous per- 
sonage is on the market. 
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Now that so many pictures of interiational fame 
are reported as bought by dealers and intended -for pri- 
vate collections in America, it is easy to see that art to- 
day is facing the same drawbacks as 1s the stage; it has to 
combat the commercialized go-between, who apparently 
has. full control of the situation. Owing to the fact that 
the owner is usually tempted, by the huge prices offered, 
to make his sale through a dealer, the resale of a work 
of art is usually possible only to the wealthy private 
collector. Thus the public galleries, which are the true 
and proper custodians of these masterpieces, are de- 
barred from becoming purchasers by reason of the artif- 
cial values often placed upon the picture. When a work 
like *“The Blue Boy” shall have reached a price equal to 
the cost of a battleship, an international law may be es- 
tablished confining the purchasing to the national galleries 
of Europe and America. 


ACCORDING to one editor, commenting on the Wash- 
ington developments, Secretary Hughes’ sudden proposal 
had for its chief purpose, and likewise its chief result, 
the conscription of American public cpinion. Not every- 
body would take it quite.that way, however. On the 
subject which the Secretary of State so ably dealt with in 
his proposals, American public opinion did not need to 
be conscripted, it had already volunteered. 


Now that The Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
is reported to have organized The Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Bolivia, it will be interesting to discover whether 
this makes it any easier for Bolivia to raise her window 
on the Pacific. 


